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4UEMEAS, in toe earliest days of our eountry’s history the 


strength to build the foundation of « great nation arose 
froe the singlenesse of ur«seoft the erican settlers, 
wno learned as their firet lesson the power of unity; and 


-(ZREAS, in every crisis wnien our developing democracy has 


faced since its founding the strength to overcome al] 
@emies anc all obstacles hase been found through the 
unity of the people; and 


“ZNEAS, in this presest world wide struggle t the death with 


the Godless forces of evil amd tyreamy cur meuies would 
weaken us bere at home by attempting to divide us and set 
us against ome enocther; and 


SHEREAS, we must mest this ehallemge with a living fxith in 


the Gemoeratic prinsiples on whid: our amity as a nation 
is based, evercouing the shorts ightedzess aad prejudice 
which might blind us t our common interests; and 


*#HEREAS, the Bational Urban League organisation promoting 





Detter race relations in erica, ie holding ite thirty- 
Shird emmusl conference in Chicago, 4 conference directing 
ite aetivity te vietery threagh aiy 


THOREFORE, I, E@warad J. Edly ‘aie of the city of 
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Rasen a A and wu ml citizens of 
aa se sations Yo pot =: 

cerensnics, to su =p m the lessons of unity, bri 
te attention these ideals for wieb we are ° 

— justice, freeien, tolerance; to remew in teeir 
the episit of good ll wieh alesse joins asa together fer 
v ry. 
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Guest Editorial 





THE COMMON GOOD 
® By William H. Baldwin 


ETROIT, Harlem, Mobile and Beau- 

mont are but thin strands in comparison 

with those of Burma and Malaya in 
the crazy quilt of the white man’s pretensions 
to innate superiority in a world predominantly 
colored and now awakened and on the move; 
but our local “incidents” have a high visibility 
which cannot be concealed from the world at 
large, or even from us, by any tec hniques of 
camouflage or artificial blackout. Among the 
many thousands of lives—both white and col- 
ored—already sacrificed to this modern Moloch 
and still to be immolated before we can win 
back lost ground in the Far East, the total of 
our riot victims is but a handful; but that total 
is directly and exclusively our fault. Coming, 
as it has, long after the essential issues of this 
war have been clarified and after the bitter 
British experience in the Orient exposed the 
danger, this fault of ours is all the more shock- 
ing in itself and in its potentials to the cause 
of the United Nations. 

The more so, because Bataan demonstrated 
to the world that free whites and free colored 
peoples can and will fight and endure heroi ally 
together when confidence and respect are mutu- 
al and the loyalty is to a common aim. 

This may sound like a heavy introduction to 
a discussion of recent developments on the 
home front, but the relation between explosions 
here and their repercussions among the peoples 
whose active good will we are seeking to enlist 
in the war effort is very real. That is affirmed 
by those who are monitoring the propaganda 
broadcasts of the Nazis and Japanese. 

When such explosions occur as, for example, 
we have experienced this summer in Detroit 
and New York, the first essential is obviously 
to contaia the outbreak in as small an area and 
in as short a period as possible. That is a police 
job. In Detroit it was handled so ineptly and 
so adversely to the public interest that the Unit- 
ed States Army had to be called in to restore 
order and that resentment against police parti- 
sanship and brutality has been seared into the 

souls of the 160,000 Negroes in that commun- 
ity. 

In the subsequent Harlem situation a re- 
sentment pent up from previous police perfor- 
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mance was the major provocati nd th 
fact that a Negro soldier figured i IMitia 
iacident added the equally explosiy ree 

bitter resentment against the treatm« cord- 
ed Negroes in our military services but hen 
the police showed their strength b idlin 
the situation without recourse t \ atior 
Guard or Federal troops, and at the tim 


used such restraint that they went 
toward reinstating themselves in the N min 
ws guardians of the whole people and 


me 
janissaries of a white overlordship. 1 pI 
f this progress toward a healthier p atti- 
tude was heavy in human lives and teria 
damage: may it at least prove effectiv: fore 
stalling any recurrence. 

But all the dynamism and hope wi ou 
of democracy if the future of our inter: | re- 
lations is to be contained in the vary effi- 
ciencies of our municipal police forces. One out 
of every ten of us in this country is a native- 
born Negro exposed from birth to the same tra- 


ditions, standards and aspirations as his fellow 
Americans; and if there is any validity to the 


American conception of democracy, all of us 


must renounce efforts to maintain a double 
standard of citizenship. It is human nature for 
the Negro, as the victim of these efforts, to bx 


most active in resisting them and most impa- 
tient at the rate of progress in their elimination 
It is also human nature—and sound Ameri- 
canism—-for whites and Negroes to work to- 
gether in seeing to it that the progress made 
toward that objective is a bilateral, or inter- 
racial, project in the interest of democracy and 
not a unilateral, or strictly Negro, pressure. On 
that basis the ogre we jointly want to cut down 
is neither white nor black; he is the enemy of 
democracy as we have been taught it 
kindergarten days. 

If we approach from this angle the chal- 
lenge catapulted at us by Detroit, by Harlem 
and by the other snappings of interracial ten- 
sions, citations of the great progress made by 
American Negroes since they became citizens 
through the Emancipation Proclamation are 
beside the point. What we want to find and to 
test are the evidences of interracial contribu- 
tions to the strengthening of our democracy. It 
is distinctly heartening to know that, in all the 
heat and blood-lust of a torrid day in Detroit, 
the whites and Negroes who had come to know 


from 












/ 


; 





ct each other stood firm and did 


ito! 
. permit themselves to be engulfed in the 
vistrom of fear and hate. The districts wher 
rym had lived together long enough to 
blish ommunity relationship were prac- 
fected. The great war plants wher 
h ra work shoulder to shoulder and are 
embers of the same union carried on without 
ie The personnel of the Detroit Strect 
Railw which includes nearly 1,000 colored 
: ymen, was outstanding in its efforts 
prote:t passengers, both white and colored. 
The w mailman whose “beat” includes the 
ktroit Urban League office twice daily, made 
is appointed rounds. Sailors from the Navy 
tected a Negro from the mob because one 
f his 1 had rescued a “buddy” of theirs on 

sve service. 

Obviously, these were exceptions to the rule; 


therwise they would have been the rule and 


ere would not have been a bloody riot. The 


Victory 


* By LESTER B. GRANGER 


HE day will come, in the not too distant 
future, when the faith of those who now 
work and sacrifice will have been justi- 

fed and America will be a mature and united 
Democracy. Historians of that day will look 
ack upon the present phase of our racial rela- 
tionships with They will 
find it hard to understand that a great nation, 


unbelieving wonder. 
fighting for its very existence in the bloodiest 
war of all time, should have been forced to de- 
pend upon leaders so dismally incompetent in 
vlviag a fundamental problem of national unity 
ind civilian morale. Coming generations will 
regard as incomprehensibly childish the atti- 
tudes of 130,000,000 Americans who take time 
ut from fighting the Axis powers, and fight 
among themselves over such questions as racial 
segregation in housing and war transportation, 
assignment to jobs in war industry and com- 
mon use of recreational and health facilities. 
For us in today’s present the situation is not 
hildish, but iafinitely That tragedy is 
starkly revealed in the outbreak of racial con- 
flict in cities throughout the country. These 
utbreaks were not unexpected, however, for 
they were only the violent snapping of tensions 
that had been growing without effective hind- 
ace during the past three years. They were 
the inevitable outcome of a laissez faire policy 


tragic. 





point is that these present exceptions demon- 
strate that group loyalties can be developed on 
the job and in neighborhoods, which can be- 
come more important to the individual whites 
differences and 


and Negroes than any racial 


prejudices. By encouraging the multiplication 
of these groups, we can fill in a pattern of inter- 
teamwork, which will 


attitude 


rat ral confideace and 


make 


at the community 


for a saner and healthier nublic 
level and, in the aggregate, 
on a national scale. In working toward this ob- 
jective, we of the Urban League movement 
shall simply be following a policy stated some 
thirty years ago by one of the founders in these 


words : 


“Let us work not as 


as white people for the narrow benefit of 


colored people nor 


any group alone, but together as Ameri- 
can citizens for the common good of our 


common city, our common country.” 


Through Unity 


followed by governmental leadership, irrespon- 
sible or indifferent attitudes by many leaders in 
private life and a concentrated bitter resentment 
shared by a large proportion of the white pop- 
ulation, and an actual majority of Negroes. 
This mood of Negroes has been a compound of 
righteous indignation, bewildered frustration 
and sulky intemperateness. The corresponding 
mood of white Americans has been a mixture 
of deep-rooted fears, bliad selfishness and stub- 
born ignorance. It is the juxtaposition of these 
two attitudes that has heightened racial ten- 
sions during the whole war period and ignited 
disgraceful riots in half a dozen great 
American cities. 

The riots themselves are distressing enough, 
but what lies behind them is even more alarm- 
ing. They indicate that a considerable number 
of Americans of both races—possibly a major- 
ity-—are not yet ready to wage a victory-bring- 
ing war. Rigidly holding to stereotyped preju- 
dices, many whites consider that the war is not 
worth winning if it means radical change in the 
status of our Negro citizens. On the other hand, 
an equal proportion of Negroes have shown 
no real concern about victory or defeat, so 
deeply preoccupied are they with their own 
personal and racial difficulties. 

Of course, neither group states its position 
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race 








































quite so baldly. Both groups hope, and delude 

themselves into believing, that the war can be 

won without sacrifice of any of their pet preju- 

dices. Both Negro-hating whites and white- 

hating Negroes are encouraged in their beliefs 

by the impressive gains that the Allied military 
and naval machines have made during the past 
year. Without dropping their tradition of racial 
segregation and discrimination, this country’s 
Army and Navy have been able to push back 
the Axis in Africa and Sicily and in the Pacific. 
American industry has been able to run war 
productioa to fabulous heights and still retain 
a strong color line in war plants. By yielding 
to pressure from a Southern Congressional bloc 
that is intransigent on the race issue, the Presi- 
dent has been able to maintain some semblance 
of administrative efficiency in direction of the 
whole war effort. The racial blood bank policy 
of the American Red Cross has not, thus far, 
prevented that organization from supplying the 
armed forces with sufficient blood plasma, nor 
completing a successful financial campaign. On 
the surface, Jim Crow is doing fairly well in the 
war. 

And short-sighted Negroes who have with- 
held or given only grudging support to the war 
effort can fool themselves into thinking that 
they too have scored a point. They may claim 
to have “saved their racial pride” and still es- 
caped the horrors of enemy invasion—an in- 
vasion which even they recognize would have 
wrecked their homes and future as completely 
as it would have destroyed the possessions of 
their white neighbors. 

But what neither of these groups recognizes 
is the fact that this is not simply a question of 
defeating the enemy, but one of winning the 
war. The kind of victory that we win will be 
decided by the extent and quality of participa- 
tion by all Americans in the winning of it. It is 
probably true, little as we may like it, that 
America can win her war in one sense without 
radical alteration of her domestic policies. Just 
as Britain can win her war while keeping her 
hand on India, her fingers in the Far East and 
her heel on native South Africa. But winning 
this kind of a war will be merely a generals’ 
and admirals’ conquest. It will not be a People’s 
Victory and will certainly not bring a People’s 
Peace. If this war should end with only a tem- 
porary reduction of Axis military strength, but 
without wiping away the fascist spirit that has 
beea bred in the hearts of millions of Europeans 
and Asiatics—if this war should end with es- 
trangement and armed hostility between Rus- 

sia and her present allies—if this war should so 
strengthen American and British reactionary 
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forces that these will dominate th: 
set the pattern for world government 


peace and 
(if thes 
lor which 
en lost, ; 


things should come to pass, then a 
we now fight and die will have 
our day and time at least. 

It is against this background of 


° o.° nee tha: 
American citizens must consider, noi only our 
announced peacetime objectives, bur also ou 
war-making activities and policies. It is becom. 
ing clear that a majority of American earnest) 
desire a people’s peace, even though they hay 
not always examined critically what voes iny 
the making of it. They desire a ps whict 
will protect the little man and make life fo, 
him and his family more dignified, beautify 


and secure. They desire a peace that will ep. 
velop and protect the quiet countryside, the 
sleepy suburban community and the brisk, well. 
ordered life of metropolitan centers. Th: people 
wish, though sometimes unconsciously, a system 
of living where the ordinary comforts and cour. 
tesies of life will be the natural possession oj 
men, and where dignity and affection, rather 
than rivalry and suspicion, will characterize re- 
lationships between people. 

But the great mass of American citizens have 
never given sufficient thought to the consecu- 
tive steps that must be taken as an approach 
to this kind of a peace. They have not seen the 
necessary relationship between war-making and 
peace-establishment. They have not understood 
that the forces which are fostered and support- 
ed as a means of making war will be, to an im- 
portant degree, the forces that solidify the mak- 
ing of peace. Some of us have been ready) 
enough to accept these conclusions as related 
to international situations; but we have been 
unwilling to apply them to our domestic prob- 
lem of racial relations. This is the fundameatal 
reason why our responsible national leadership 
has refused to grapple with the problem of ra- 
cial conflict in a nation at war. This is why 
there has been a maximum of argument and a 
minimum of cooperation between whites and 
Negroes who have a common stake in winning 
the war. This is the tragic reason why ships 
have gone unlaunched, planes and tanks have 
remained undelivered and plans for peace have 
been held in abeyance while white and colored 
Americans have grappled in riotous conflict in 
war industry centers throughout the nation. 

We shall never know the total cost of these 
domestic disasters, though we know that in loss 
of life and destruction of property the sum total 
has approximated the damage done by aerial 
bombs in some cities of Continental Europe and 
the British Isles. Five million dollars’ worth of 
damage to property in Harlem alone; nearly 
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wee doze! lives lost in Detroit ; 170,000 pre- 
ous man-hours of war labor lost forever in the 
gst three days of Mobile’s riot and 1,000,000 
« in Detroit; 500 families of war workers 
ondered ymmeless in Beaumont: vital war ma- 
vials destroyed, war production slowed—these 
ses cat) be computed by competent statisti- 
sans. 
incalculable Damage to Morale 


But no statistics can compute the riots’ dam- 
we to the morale of white and Negro men and 
women in our armed services. There is no way 
f estimating the loss of confidence between 
\mericans of both races who live in the same 
ties, often in the same neighborhoods, work 
a the same plants and must cooperate unselfish- 
. if the war effort is to go ahead at top speed. 
ind only the future will tell of the riots’ effects 
ion colored peoples in other lands, peoples 
who today may be our allies or may be hostile 
neutrals, but who some day must be reckoned 
with in America’s relationships with the rest of 
the world. 

These losses affect the interests of all Ameri- 
ans, whether Negro or white. That Negro 
okesman is a fool or worse, who attempts to 
eeparate the welfare of his race from that of 
the nation during these days of crisis. That 
white spokesman is an ignorant mountebank or 
jangerous scoundrel, who preaches that Amer- 
ca can become great and secure while ignoring 
the welfare of the Negro one-tenth of her pop- 
Jation. It is later than many of us think. The 
time is long past when thoughtful, patriotic and 
ourageous leadership of both races should have 
zotten together with definite action to end not 
nly racial conflict but any other racial problems 
that interfere with winning the war. 

This does not mean repetition of the now 
familiar refrain, “Win the war first, and settle 
these problems afterward.” Such an argument 
is usually the refuge of dishonest spokesmen 
who have no intention of settling “these prob- 
ems” now or at any time in the future. It is 
sed by frantic public officials who charge Ne- 
sroes with secking “to use the war to their sel- 
fsh advantage.” Its spirit is reflected in cul- 
tured and semi-literate letters to the press, de- 
caring that race riots are the result of an at- 
tempt by Negroes to win “social equality” dur- 
ing the war. 

Such accusations miss the real point at stake 

that the quest of the Negro for full partner- 
ship in the war program is an expression of his 
lesire to assume full citizenship responsibilities. 
White Americans can no more permit the Ne- 
gro’s demand to be shelved as inexpedient than 


Negro Americans can allow their struggle to re- 
main racial in scope. Both attitudes encourage 
the spread of prejudice for and against both 
racial groups. What is necessary is that we 
examine each protest of Negroes and each 
counter-argument of whites and discover whe- 
ther the issue is one that involves the democratic 
direction of a successful war program. 

Our leaders have already agreed that a suc- 
cessful war program demands maximum effi- 
ciency in the production of war goods; thorough 
training of men and women in the armed 
services ; smooth functioning of war and civilian 
services of transportation, health, housing and 
family protection; and development of a sound 
civilian morale growing out of an understand- 
ing of and belief in the cause for which we are 
fighting. Whenever a claim set forth by Negro 
leadership is directly related to one or more of 
these war requirements, it is fatuously short- 
sighted for our national leaders to set those 
claims aside, as they have done too frequently. 

Admittedly, settlement of these claims, even 
when clearly justified, is not an easy task. Many 
of them relate to problems long-rooted in the 
political and social soil of our country’s growth 

problems which demand patient and states- 
manlike planning for their eradication. In this 
category some would place problems of legal- 
ized segregation in Southern states, curtailment 


of the right to vote, mob lynching and unequal 
distribution of public funds and services. In 
settling such questions, action by the Federal 
government may be only one of many steps re- 
quired before decreed reforms finally take effect. 
In such cases public education must follow 


or pvrecede—government action if that action 
is to become truly effective. 


Would Welcome Pledge for Future Action 


Most Negroes, when pressed to the point 
of honest admission, agree that patience as well 
as courage is required to undo the miseducation 
and misgovernment of three centuries. But they 
also demand that our national leadership admit 
now the wrong that Democracy has suffered in 
these denials of full citizenship te a minority 
group; they seek a pledge that future action 
will be directed toward ending these denials. It 
is for this reason that Wendell Willkie is so pop- 
ular today among the Negro masses. His public 
pronouncements on racial discrimination have 
been among the best morale-boosters of the war, 
and correspondingly the silence of the White 
House on the same subject has given greatest 
impetus to cynicism among Negroes regarding 
our real war aims. 

But aside from these long-range questions of 
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full democracy, there are other racial problems 
more specifically affecting the war program. 
The Government of the United States is almost 
criminally liable for failing to extend full pro- 
tection and respect to Negro men and women 
who wear their country’s uniform in the armed 
services. The Jim Crow laws of Southern states 
are no excuse for the War Department’s setting 
up of racial segregation in army camps between 
white and Negro Northerners who have never 
known such customs. If the racial separation of 
white and Negroes in Army, Navy and Marine 
units cannot be ended immediately, there is ao 
reason why a start may not be made in that 
direction by establishing, as Negroes have urged 
for three years, an “All-American” mixed divi- 
sion—or even battalion—in which members of 
both races may be voluntarily inducted. Nor 
can common sense, expediency or plain ignor- 
ance justify the exclusion of Negroes from com- 
missioned service in the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 


A Challenge to All 


All of these points refer specifically to the 
status of Negroes in the armed services, but 
they indicate the approach that must be adopt- 
ed by thoughtful leaders of both races on other 
major points of current racial controversy. And 
it is not only a matter of governmental respon- 
sibility with which we are concerned. Leaders 
of industry and of organized labor, heads of 
civilian war programs—all should have a com- 
mon anxiety to discover what friction points ex- 
ist in their areas of influence and how their 
leadership can be used to wipe them out. It is 
possibly too much to hope that we can accom- 
plish the conversion of the masses of American 
citizens on the subject of Race and Democracy 
during these hectic war days. It is not too much 
to expect that a larger central core of leader- 
ship than has yet interested itself can be per- 
suaded to accept a challenge to eliminate ra- 
cial conflict that impedes a democratic war 
effort. 

But while this challenge is offered to white 
Americans, Negro leaders must accept one for 
themselves. They must decide whether first and 
foremost they are committed to defense of their 
country and the winning of a peace that gives 
Democracy a chance to grow—or whether a 
narrow conception of racial interest will limit 
the strength of support that they give to the 
war effort. It is to the eternal credit of Negro 
leadership that the former is the choice which 
has been generally made. Subversiveness among 
the race has been marked by its almost com- 
plete absence. Negro service men and women 
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have made a distinguished record a 


vad. Wa 
the pro- 


employers are reporting with prais« 
duction record compiled by dark-sk 
ers. Negro civilians are volunteeri: 


ed work. 
lor war 


4 


programs in bond sales, scrap cam; : 
servation programs and morale-build demop. 
strations. Almost without exception the Neg 
have urged their ‘ 
heartedly to support the war effort. 

But not even all of these achievements 
enough. No one of them removes th 
increased racial tension and the flarine ou 
racial conflict, for this tension situat oTows 
out of a temper of the pepole—the mood wit 
which they work. It is not a mood imanufar. 
tured by racial leadership, but one which is de. 
veloped among the rank and file of the rac 
though influenced by its 
The present state of racial relations will influ. 
ence the rapidity and soundness with w! 
forms are made during and 
Those relations are the sum total of individua 
experiences between white and Negro citizens 
at their daily round of living, working and re- 
creation. During these days tempers are at 


newspapers read whok 


nec essarily leaders 
i¢ h re- 
alter the wal 


pitch never before reached in our lives. Emo- 
tional situations are emphasized ; irritations are 
aggravated and personal relationships have 
constructive or destructive potentiality that 
would have seemed impossible even five year 
ago. So upon every American citizen, of what- 
ever race, there rests a personal responsibility for 
subtracting from rather than adding to the in- 
flammatory materials that lie in every commun- 
ity ready for ignition. 

Americans of both races must lift their gaze 
from the narrowly racial scene with which thes 
have too long been preoccupied. The struggle 
of Negroes for citizenship advancement must 
not be allowed to become a racial one. To per, 
mit this isolates the Negro community onl 
leaves it to be exploited by the street-corner 
rabble rousers—the peddlers of racialism who 
match in vicious distortion the white Negro- 
phobes who preach their native brand of Naz 
Aryanism. 


Merger of Interests Demanded 


Interracial cooperation is a two-way process 
It calls for more than Negro concern over ra- 
cial discrimination and more than white con- 
cern over the financial costs of race riots. Real 
interracial cooperation demands that both 
groups merge their selfish interests into a gen- 
eral concern for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. The white American must learn that 
he cannot oppose Hitlerism in Europe without 
being ready also to attack domestic manifesta- 
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ons of | Hitler spirit 
: War racalism every whit as dangerous and of even 
ie pro. ionger historical standing. 
Work And the Negro who opposes the color line 
" Wa @ ood lynching in this country cannot be consist- 
» Ct ent or eficctive without showing similar concern 
lemor for elimination of Nazism in Europe and Pan- 
Negr Japanis in the Far East, for the one derives 
whol from and feeds upon the other. That Negro 

who is outraged at racial segregation but who 
ms winks at anti-Semitism is as guilty of treachery 
dane wainst his own kind as the white person who 
o_ professes to love Democracy but excludes the 
fon Negro from his conception of it. 
wi 
mula Riots Wake Up America 
Is de It took race riots in five great cities to wake 
—e yp white America to the dangers of racial con- 
aders fict. It took a riot in Harlem to teach Negro 
influ. America that all racial intolerance is not on one 
h re side of the feace and that a Negro mob in ac- 
wal tion is every bit as bestial and blindly destruc- 
idua tive as a white mob. But if we have really 




















for adjustments in the Negro’s war-time status. 
St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
and Richmond are among the thirty-six cities 
where Urban Leagues have initiated or shared 
in the building of interracial committees to pre- 
vent riot situations. The new sense of urgency 
and feeling of consecration that have been im- 
pressed upon leaders in such committees can 
be skillfully developed to carry over as perma- 
nent community influences. 

And the attitudes which guide these commit- 
tees are even more important than their prac- 
tical activities, for it is the present spirit of 
racial relationships that will determine the ac- 
tual progress of interracial cooperation in the 
future. Once we can get established the prin- 
ciple of a unified community interest, remaining 
differences of opinion on how that unity can 
be fortified become of secondary importance, 
to be settled as we come to them. But a master 
plan must be made today that embraces the 
whole concept of American Democracy. If we 
who love Democarcwy do not make one, another 
and sinister plan will be developed by the un- 
American forces that make capital of our pres- 
ent sad state. Here is the challenge tossed down 
before those who aspire to the leadership role 
in our nation at war, whether of organized busi- 
ness or labor, of government or civilian organ- 
izations, of white or Negro groups. The man- 
ner in which we receive that challenge will de- 
termine the judgment that future historians 
make of our day and time. What is more im- 
portant, it will largely determine what history 
will be written of America in the future. 



















I Hold To Love and Hope 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 





Stained and old and unclean, deafened and blind, 


While I stand by with no aid for my kind. 


So long man bleeds and bears the ache and sweat 
Of wrong beauty is meaningless and song 
Is still and warmth is gone and light is set, 


As they who share my burden, that some day 
Beauty and song return and the cool green 
Of peace, and men will walk a common way: 


zens learncd our lesson from these occurrences, pos- 
d re. sibly the price is not too great to pay. 

at One bright spot in the present picture is the 

om increased emphasis that many cities are now 

dees placing on practical interracial programs. Pre- 

ve yentive action taken by Urban Leagues in war 

tha industry centers throughout the country has re- 

Cars ceived wider and more influential community 

hat- support than would have been possible a year 

for ago. Conservatives as well as liberals, municipal 

- officials as well as labor leaders, have shown a 

—_ desire to re-examine local situations and move 

rae 

hes 

gle 

lust 

er 

nd 

ner I TOO, am outcast now, estranged, alone, 
ho ; 

ro- My milk is bitter and my bread is stone, 
azi 

5s 

a- And mercy is a foulness on the tongue. 
7 I cling to love and hope that I be clean 
th 

. 

I hold to love and hope that I may win 








My right to be man’s equal and his kin. 













Light from the South 


* By EDWIN L. CLARKE 


é“ HY doesa’t every one of our stu- 
dents know about this conference 
and come to it? I’m sold!” The 


young Florida “Nordic” leaned forward and 
spoke earnestly to his teacher, seated across the 
aisle in the assembly hall of the Negro college. 

On what was he sold? On a half dozen ideas 
in one. That Negroes can think clearly on prob- 
lems of interest to all America. That white and 
Negro students can reason together forcefully, 
yet tactfully and cordially. That colored youth 
can dress, act and speak according to the high- 
est American standards. That a campus for 
black students can be as neat, well-painted and 
attractive as the campus of neighboring institu- 
tions for whites. That he, a Southern white 
man, could go gladly, enthusiastically, into the 
classrooms of a strange college, to share in gen- 
eral discussion with Negroes. In brief, that in 
two short hours the Florida Intercollegiate In- 
terracial Conference had converted him from 
racial indifference to a concern for a handi- 
capped people and their advancement. 

How came this Conference to be? Away 
back in 1934 a Rollins professor was cordially 
received when he visited a Sunday service at 
Bethune-Cookman College for Negroes at Day- 
tona Beach. “Wouldn’t it be a great thing,” he 
exclaimed to President Mary McLeod Bethune, 
“if our students could get acquaiated with each 
other ?” 

“Of course!” the answer came instantly. 
“Bring your students over any time!” So plans 
were laid. 

In the spring of 1935 a little group of fifteen 
Rollins people journeyed to the first Florida 
Interracial Conference. In the morning selec- 
ted hosts and hostesses conducted their guests 
over the campus and took them to visit classes. 
In the afternoon the working session took place. 
Some four hundred students and _ friends 
turned out to welcome the visitors and hear the 
discussions. 

In alternation white and Negro students 
spoke to questions which had been submitted in 
advance by the participating groups. Each 
query was answered by a representative of the 
opposite race. Then it was thrown open for gen- 
eral discussion. Each item had to do with race 
relations, such as the following: 

“In what sense do you want social equal- 
ity?” 
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“What is your judgment regarding j::termar. 
riage ?” 

“How far are you willing to go in the remoy. 
al of segregation ?” 

“Do you think there is a separate place fog 
the Negro? If so, interpret it.” . 

Enthusiasm was made general by the conta- 
gious good will of Mrs. Bethune, who eave the 
address of welcome, by the spirituals rendered 
by the college choir, by the singing of the entire 
conference. Variety and prestige were added 
through a brief address by Hon. William E£, 
Sweet, ex-governor of Colorado. Regretfully 
the students saw the meeting draw to a close. 
Many were the snapshots taken after adjourn. 
ment, eager the invitations to return in force 
next year. 

In 1936 the University of Florida joined the 
conference. Thereafter, year by year, other col- 
leges showed their interest by sending groups of 
students and teachers. Presently four colleges 
for Negroes and four for whites were on the 
roster of participants and usually sponsored 
delegations to the annual meeting. 


From Racial to Other Problems 


As years slipped by the conferees ceased to 
feel the need of quizzing each other on tradi- 
tional questions about race relations. Increas- 
ingly they viewed each other as students meet- 
ing to discuss common human problems. The 
development of their thinking is revealed by the 
series of subjects with which successive gather- 
ings wrestled. 


1937 Improvement of interracial conditions 
in Florida. 

1938 What can we do to rouse and main- 
tain student interest in efficient peace 
work ? 

1939 Problems of American youth; voca- 
tional guidance, business, politics, edu- 
cation. 

1940 Education: What shall we teach our 
youth about race, religion, patriotism, 
the political-economic order? 

1941 Education for effective democracy. 

1942 Propaganda. 


The 1943 Conference never met to work on 
its chosen topic: “What kind of adjustments 





war do we want with respect to eco- 
lems, political organization, settle- 
sputes, preservation of the peace?” 
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' The ! 
_ aot suspended, however. It was greater than 
ever. Out of that need came a new idea. Why 
© for got have each separate college sponsor a local 
onta- onference for high school students ? After all, 
interracial understanding must not remain with 
co the few on the college level. It must be spread, 
; on the high school level, where it can reach the 
— «hole people. So the educators planned their 
Ided whole people . : P 
LE frst county meeting. A look in upon the gather- 
fully ing in action is revealing. | 
lose. “Let's get together more to talk things over!” 
urn. The youthful Negro teacher is speaking hope- 
orce fully, as he stands at the front of his simple 
school chapel. “White folks don’t understand 
th black folks. Negroes don’t understand whites.” 
be Behind his fine, dark head, above the soft gray 
ae reredos, hangs a deep brown plaque, a motto in 
on bas relief. Its message supports the speaker as 
it holds before the company the ever-pregnant 
the - a1. a, . 
al words, “Let there be light! The assembly of 
adolescents, half whites and half Negroes, 
listens inteatly as John E. Hall, principal of 
Robert Hungerford School, welcomes the con- 
ference to his modest campus. Young South- 
to emers are having a new experience of getting 
ij- together, to talk over “The American Negro 
“ and the War.” 
“t- Two co-chairmen, Nor- 
he lic man and brown wo- 
le man, in tura present stu- 
r- lent speakers representing 





two Negro and two white 
Through the 
afternoon the 
conference eagerly and 
sympathetically considers 
a series of questions. , 
“What can Negroes do a | 


to help the war effort?” <>} 


For these forward-looking } : 


young Americans there is ’ 
; 4 


but one answer. “Anything 
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for which they have fit 
bodies and minds, wills 
and skills, be it in military 
life or in industry.” 
‘What obstacles inter- 
fere with Negroes giving 
this help?” Incisively, with 



















a hardly perceptible Southern accent, a thought- 
ful white girl lays bare the facts. Tradition 
largely bars the black man from using his ability 
in airplane factory, shipyard and munition 
plant. Custom decrees that colored men can 
seldom serve in the fighting forces, save in a 
humble capacity. Hostility excludes the brown 
American from vocational schools where he 
wants to learn to be a first-class workman. 
While popular complaints of voluntary absen- 
tecism from industry mount ever higher, the 
Negro is an involuntary absentee from service, 
and his morale tends to sink ever lower. The 
picture doesn’t make sense to these hundred 
alert students. They think it matches perfectly 
the pattern of Hitler, “Separate our enemies by 
sowing dissension among them.” 

“What would Negro students like white stu- 
dents to do?” “Help give us a chance!” the out- 
standing youag colored woman declares. “We 
don’t want anything handed to us on a silver 
tray! All we ask is opportunity for a really 
good education, and then a chance to use our 
knowledge! In my city,” the audience sits with 
bated breath, “Negroes with the master’s de- 
gree are walking the streets, unable to get jobs! 
Let’s have more such conferences! We want 
you to know us and our problems! It’s hard 
to get older people to change! In a few years 
you young people will be running America! 
Our hope is in you!” 

“What would white students like Negro stu- 
dents to do?” The little blonde high school 
girl in the brown dress and red sweater speaks 

(Continued on Page 181) 





A few of the delegates in attendance at the Bethune-Cookman Conference, 
1942. Fifth from left, first row, is Miss Sze Tsung King, Chinese representative 


of Rollins College. 
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Haiti's Voice at the Peace Table 


* By DANTES BELLEGARDE 


AITI has taken a firm position in the 
present conflict and knows exactly 
what role she intends to play in the 
establishment of the true New Order which 
must follow the victory of the United Nations. 

Although the national government has been 
at great pains to assure the happiness of the 
people, Haiti does not approach this war in 
purely selfish and preoccupied mood. She has 
ranged herself spontaneously beside the United 
States because her contractual obligations and 
her genuine amity toward the American people 
commanded this. Furthermore her place was 
naturally and inevitably clear in a conflict 
where such definite lines are drawn, not merely 
the simple lines of political and economic divi- 
sion but those between two different concep- 
tions of human existence and of international 
life, two ideologies which cannot live one beside 
the other, since each is the absolute negation of 
the other. 

Having to choose between democracy and 
totalitarianism, whether Nazi or Fascist, Haiti 
could only decide in favor of democracy—just 
as the nation had applied this concept to her 
own life in the course of her tragic history. This 
is a practical reflection of the thought expressed 
by the great Henri Bergson, who wrote: “De- 
mocracy is a state of things where each indi- 
vidual finds the greatest possible liberty and is 
able to give his utmost in return; certain moral 
principles having been first put beyond all dis- 
cussion, and certain restraints having been fully 
accepted. It is also a state of soul; a collective 
optimism ; a quasi-religious faith in the progres- 
sive realization of justice, not only within each 
state but also in the relationships of one people 
with other peoples.” 

To the principles of individual liberty, juri- 
dical equality of states, human brotherhood 
and international solidarity, as envisaged by the 
Pan American Union, Germany—leader of the 
totalitarian powers—opposes her political world 
hegemony based on the absurd theory of the 
special purity of the German race. The spec- 
tacle of bleeding Europe permits no doubt of 
the insane desire of Hitlerism to realize in all 
its fullness the Pan-German dream of universal 
domination by the cruel means recommended 
by Marshal von Haessler. “It is necessary,” he 
proclaimed, “that German civilization raise its 
temples upon mountains of corpses, upon seas 
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Translated from the French by S; Clan} 
of tears, upon the screams of ti 
Mounted upon the horses of the A 

Hitler and his licutenants sow with {a 

and misery. An immense cry of hate ; 

every oppressed spirit and in the day of : 

ing this common cry will be follow: 

of vengeance whose horror we can scar cly jm. 
agine. 

But these acts of vengeance will not solve the 
problem which will present itself to the United 
Nations as the aftermath of victory. They will 
even make it more difficult to erect a real New 
Order based on true human liberty, on venuing 
equality of races, oa actual justice “within a 
state,” to repeat Bergson’s words, “and in th 
relationships of one people with other p »ples.” 


The Law of Justice and Brotherhood 


The present conflict obliges all nations which 
are engaged in it to submit their own con- 
sciences to honest examination. What nations 
can say in all sinceritv that they practice at 
home that democracy for which they summon 
their citizens or subjects to fight? What nations 
have adopted upon their own soil measures ne- 
cessary to prevent, under every form whatever, 
the exploitation of man by man? Which ones 
have sought to assure to all their own people, 
without distinction of race, class, or religion, 
equal conditions for a decent and dignified life? 
Which ones have put iato practice, in dealing 
with their national minorities or the populations 
of their colonial possessions, the law of justice 
and brotherhood which the simple but sublime 
command of Christ expressed: “Love one an- 
other” ? 

Consider the questions to which one must 
respoad if one wishes to undertake the serious 
task of world organization! Basic to these self- 
questionings are three goals which must be 
sought: (1) peace within each nation, or civil 
peace; (2) peace within each continent, or re- 
gional peace; (3) peace among the contiaents, 
or universal peace. 

The principles of this future peace are indi- 
cated in the Declaration of the United Nations 
signed at Washington on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1942, and in the Atlantic Charter, which 
the American Republics adopted at the 
Third Consultative Meeting at Rio de 
Janeiro. The Republic of Haiti adhered to these 
two pronouncements of principle. Of the first 
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chasis pots 5 and 6 which prescribe that after 
sictory “there shall be complete collabora- 
son am all nations in the economic domain, 
sith a \icw to obtainiag for all an amelioration 
{ wort conditions, economic advancement, 
ind socisl security,” and (2) the establishment 
fa pe which “will give to every nation the 
scans to live in security withia its own frontiers 
and the assurance that all men of all countries 


sav find freedom from fear and freedom from 


vant.” 
Haiti to Insist on Code of Justice 


[he Republic of Haiti is the only state which 
mtered this war proclaiming proudly, through 
the voice of its eloquent president, M. Elie Les- 
ot, its quality as a nation of Negro origin. This 
proclamation gives M. Lescot the right to call 
himself the leader of the colored peoples, and 
to speak in their name at the tables of the 
oming Peace Conference. It will be his honor 
to cal] attention to the fact that the expression 
“all men of all countries” in the Declaration of 
the United Nations means precisely what it 
ays, and without distinction, whether it con- 
cerns the Untouchable of India, the oppressed 
Jew of Poland, or the Negro of the United 
States. And Haiti considers it her imperative 
duty to insist upon the adoption, as a positive 
code of justice, of the International Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, proclaimed on Octboer 
12, 1929 by the Institute of International Law 
in its session at Briarcliff Lodge, near New 
York, and set forth as follows: 

1) It is the duty of every nation to grant to 
every individual equal rights of life, liberty, 
and property, and to accord to all within the 
national borders full protection of these rights, 
without distinction of nationality, sex, race, 
language or religioa. 

2) It is the duty of every nation to grant to 
every individual the right of free exercise, both 
in public and private, of any faith, creed or 
religion whose practice is not incompatible with 
public order and good morals. 

3) It is the duty of every nation to grant to 
each individual the right of free use of the lan- 
guage of his choice and the teaching of this 
language. 

4) No motive, deriving directly or indirect- 
ly from differences of sex, race, language or re- 
ligion, shall justify nations in refusing to any 
of their nationals private and public rights, es- 
pecially admission to educational institutions 
and the free exercise of all economic, profes- 
sional and industrial activities. 

5) The equality outlined above shall not be 











nomiaal but actual and effective. All discrimi- 
nation, direct or indirect, shall be excluded. 

6) No nation shall have the right to with- 
draw citizenship rights except for motives de- 
riving from general legislation. Protection 
against discrimination shall be guaranteed. 

* t * 

In taking this attitude Haiti will show its 
fidelity to a long tradition, highlighted by the 
following facts: 

While still a French colony Haiti sent eight 
hundred of her sons, black and mulatto, to 
fight at Savannah for American liberty, the 
date of this episode being October 9, 1779. 

In destroying (in 1803) the expeditionary 
army of General Leclerc, she destroyed the Na- 
poleonic dream of establishing a French empire 
in the Mississippi Valley and contributed thus, 
indirectly, to the cession of French Louisiana 
to the Jefferson governmeat, thus aiding the 
development of the United States. 

In receiving Simon Bolivar as a fugitive, in 
1816, and in aiding him to renew his struggle 
against Spain, Haiti cooperated in the estab- 
lishment of the five so-called Bolivarian nations 
( Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia), and in abolishing slavery in Spanish 
America as promulgated by the Venezuelan 
Liberator at the formal request of the Haitian 
president, Alexandre Petién. 

At the League of Nations session in 1922 
Haiti protested vehemently against the ill treat- 
ment inflicted upon the native populations of 
the great colonial powers, and obtained, in the 
case of the Hottentots of Bondelswartz, full re- 
paration for the abuses which had been per- 
petrated. 

In 1934 Haiti condemned from the high 
tribune of Geneva the criminal enterprises of 
Mussolinian Italy against Ethiopia. Her repre- 
sentative cried out to the nations which hesitat- 
ed or were actually conniving with Mussoliai: 
“Remember, nations of Europe, that each one 
of you may be tomorrow the Ethiopia of some 
other aggressor!” The words were prophetic, 
for most of these countries have become, one 
after another, the Ethiopia of Germany, abetted 
by Italy. 

These are the proofs, which Haiti offers with 
pride, of her part in fulfilling the high task, in 
close cooperation with her American sisters, of 
establishing in the world a true peace, human, 
fraternal and just. 

Brazil’s entry into the war in the late spring 
of 1942 must be mentioned in any plea for 
racial brotherhood. This action seemed to the 
people of Haiti to light with a new lamp the 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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Reducing Racial Tensions 


* By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


Following a spring and summer of recurrent 
race riots, it is natural that this fall issue of 
OPPORTUNITY would be largely devoted to 
a discussion of these racial conflicts and at- 
tempts at their cure. In this connection, the 
views of Alfred Baker Lewis are important, 
because Mr. Lewis has for many years been 
active in programs calculated to increase in- 
terracial cooperation and improve the eco- 
nomic status of the Negro population. 


ACIAL tension between whites and Ne- 
groes is higher this year than it has been 
for many years. This is the inescapable 

conclusion from such events as the riots in De 
troit, Los Angeles, Mobile, Beaumont, and even 
Newark, and the incipient race riot in Phila- 
delphia which was averted by prompt and im- 
partial police action of a kind which was con- 
spicuously absent in Detroit. Besides these con 
crete and outward manifestations of racial an- 
tagonism, there is a rising tide of resentment 
among Negroes, both North and South, and in 
all types of occupations, against the discrimina- 
tion of which they are victims. On the white 
side we have witnessed such absurd phenomena 
as the Widespread credence given to the extrav- 
agant and detailed rumors of a planned “Ne- 
gro uprising” which flooded Washington and 
some Southern cities as well, earlier this year. 

Of course the Axis propagandists, the Japa- 
nese particularly, have made great use of these 
riots especially for their foreign radio broad 
casts to point out the hollowness of our demo- 
cratic claims. But diligent though the Axis 
propagandists have been to make use of such 
cracks in our social life, the best efforts of ace 
government investigators have not beea able to 
trace any of these rumors or events to any Axis 
controlled source. Even the native prejudice 
peddlers, such as the Ku Klux Klan, have had 
relatively little influence in bringing about the 
riots. The Klan and other similar organizations 
are and have been sources of a continuous bar- 
rage of racial antagonism. But the sparks which 
they have sent out would have beea innocuous 
except for a disconcertingly large volume of 
deadly fumes of hate which were rising from a 
witch’s cauldron of racial prejudice. 

It would be very much simpler and easier 
to tackle the problem if special Axis-connected 
or other organizations could be assigned as the 
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cause. ‘That they can’t makes the <ituatioy 
more difficult to deal with becauss evil is 
more deeply imbedded in our nativ 
that both diagnosis and remedy bei 
compli ated. 

The situation is not due to the fa 
crimination has become worse since th 
gan. To a definite but limited deer 
posite is the case. Both employment 
ties and opportunities in the armed | 
more open to Negroes than they have 
efforts of the Fair Employmeat Pract 
mittee, appointed by President Roose 
plement his policy of opposition to ra 
crimination in the war industries, has h 
thing to do with the improved sit 
bad conscience of certain sections of vhit 
population as widespread discrimiaation per- 
sists during a war for democracy may a have 
contributed somewhat. But undoubt the 
chief cause for advance has been the fact that 
we are scraping the bottom of the manpower 


barrel, so that Negroes have been given 


tunities in war industries more neat 
nensurate with their ability than ever before. 

[The armed forces now take Negroes 

Marine Corps and the Army Air Corps 
not the Navy Air Force from both of whicl 
they were excluded before the war began. Th 
Navy has opened up other Naval ratin 
sides the mess department to Negroes d 
ticularly to pressure resulting from the he 
of a Negro messman, Dorie Miller, a 
Harbor. But Negro women are still ex 
from the WAVES and SPARS, and ther 
no Negro commissioned officers in the > 
although the Army freely commissions N¢ 
who have either passed through the « 
R.O.T.C. or the Officers Candidates’ 
And the principle of segregation is still rigidh 
applied even for draftees from states wher 
segregation is not the law in any other depart- 
ment of our social life. 

The resentment among Negroes against 
discrimiaation of which they are the chief vic- 
tims is not due, therefore, to lack of some ad- 
vances in the slow and painful battle agains 
racial prejudice. It is because the distance stil 
to go, the discriminations still in existence, are 
highlighted as never before against the back- 
grouad of our democratic protestations about 
our war aims. The resentment against the “Evi 
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ation 


evil } 


rishes as the green bay tree” may 


shich 
com lled if that evil is long continued and 
0 xecome worse. But when many of 
— condone and some of those who 
ractice such evil go about piously protesting 
how hol, they are, resentment against their evil 
ways will naturally flame up anew. 

The ts have added another justified cause 
ri nt by Negroes in the discriminatory 
nforce it of the law by police in some con- 

uN ises. In Detroit, for example, a pho- 
graph was taken and widely published of a 
Negr: ng held by two police officers while 
vhite ters struck him with impuaity. Persua- 
m was constantly used against white rioters 
nd s against Negro rioters. In one cas 
, street car with eight Negroes among a much 


imber of whites was entered by police 
sho told the Negroes that a mob was on the 


way to beat them up and offered to take off 


id protect those who wished. Four of them 

itrustcd themselves to the protection of the 
police and four to their white fellow passengers 
The four who trusted the police were badly 
wate lue cither to inability or lack of desir 
m the part of the police to protect them, while 
he four who trusted to their white fellow pas- 
sngers go: through safely. 

Although the great majority of the popula- 
tion Detroit are whites, and although most of 
the killed and injured were Negroes, the major- 
ty those arrested and convicted were Ne- 


oes up until the time whea the local authori- 
ties declined to give to the press further in- 


yout the racial pr vp rtion of thos« 


brought to trial. On the first day $f trials fol- 
owing the riot all the defeadants sentenced 
were Negroes. This sort of uneven handed jus- 
tice naturally and justifiably causes determin- 
ation among the Negro population to fight it 
it rather than try to get justice through police 
acti which they believe from experience will 
yt jus 

Det furnished another example of that 


1 handed justice in the fact that the 
whites who had been indicted for instigating 
the riots against Negroes which marked the oc- 
upancy of the Sojourner Truth Housing pro- 

had not yet been brought to trial when 
the more recent riots broke out, although more 
than a year had passed since their indictment. 

Even handed justice by the police, therefore, 
and instructions to that effect issued to the 
police by responsible officers beforehand, would 
be one way of keeping the lid on race riots. In- 
reased opportunity for Negroes to join the 
police force, and the greater use of Negro 
police in the colored districts would also help. 








Undoubtedly the constant nervous strain of 
wartime living with its myriad of smal] but 
unusual annoyances contributes to the ease with 
which race riots flame up out of minor disturb- 
ances. There are certain constructive policies 
which could and should be adopted to alleviate 
the situation 

Such things include: 

a) First and most obviously more decent 

housing facilities near the war plants. 
As things are now neither whites nor 
Negroes, but Negroes to a greater de- 
gree, can get decent living quarters 
in war areas for themselves and _ their 
families, except in a small minority of 
cases. 

b) Better transportation facilities, and in 
the South equal access to such trans- 
portation facilities. When long hours of 
travel are added to weariness from work, 
nervous irritability increases. 

c) Greater recreational facilities 

d) fore adequate educational facilities, 
particularly in the overcrowded war 
areas. 

ce) Stopping the gouging of consumers by 
ceaseless increases in the high cost of 
living. 

Luckily, the period of construction of addi- 
tional \var plants is about over, so that labor 
and materials are available for more housing, 
transportation, and school buildings in war 
communities than were available last year. Con- 
sequently a national pressure campaign for the 
erection of more of such facilities is not hopeless. 

Also, certain things can be done which would 
be useful in a long range policy of combating 
the prejudice which stands as a bar to Negroes’ 
advancement. We have to accept as a fact the 
existence of prejudice among large sections of 
the white population, and seck ways to by-pass, 
undermine, and eventually ead such prejudice. 
Since the position of the Negro in American 
society today is that of the underdog, their na- 
tural allies are those who also suffer in greater 
or less degree from being underprivileged, not 
racially perhaps but economically. This means 
that their natural allies are the working class 
and their organizations, even though not all or- 
ganizations composed predominantly of white 
workers understand this. 

Progressive persons should therefore uader- 
take and be active in campaigns in which the 
interests of Negroes and those of white workers 
coincide. For the best attack on prejudice, and 
the segregation and ignorance of each other 
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John S. Lash, speaking on the Livingstone College rad: 
hrough station WSTP. The subject of the talk wa 
‘Personal Postwar Aims.” 


N recent months American radio listeners 

have had cause to comment on the grow- 

iag number of programs on the networks 
and on local stations by and about Negroes. 
Many special broadcasts have supplemented the 
regular programs with Negro participants to 
call attention to the fact that the role of the 
Negro in the field of radio broadcasting is in- 
creasing. 


The special broadcasts have been especially 
noteworthy. The Mutual Broadcasting System 


recently carried a series of programs entitled 
My People, sponsored by the Office of War 
Information and devoted to the contributions of 
the Negro to the war effort. Radio time was 
generously allotted to the celebration of Na- 
tional Negro Newspaper Week and to the Voca- 
tioaal Opportunity Campaign of the National 
Urban League, both events climaxing in nation- 
wide broadcasts over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and featuring shortwave pickups 
of Negro war correspondents and Negro nurses 
in the battle areas. Green Valley, U. §. A. (Oc- 
tober 16, 1942, CBS) presented the case of a 
Negro welder denied a war job because of race 
prejudice. The story of Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver was told and retold on the networks 
and on independent stations. A role for Rex 
Iagram, famous Negro actor, was written into 
the script of the radio serial Against the Storm 
NBC) by author Sandra Michael. America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air (Blue) devoted a 
recent program to a discussion originating at 
Howard University in which the president of 
the school, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, and other 
noted Negro educators participated. A Variety 
award for outstanding public service programs 
on individual stations was this year presented to 
Dr. J. S. Nathanial Tross for his Communit; 
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The Negro 


/ And Radio 


© By JOHN S. LASH 


Crusaders series over Station WBT in Ch 
North Carolina. 

These broadcasts serve to dramatize 
velopment which has long been ia progr 
the story of American radio broad 
Negro programs have occupied prominent 
in the broadcasting phase of the radio indu 
and Negro performers have been used by 
works and local stations since the pioneer 
of radio. The famous Mills Brothers quart 
rose to national stardom from Station WLW 
in Cincinnati, graduating to the Columbia net 
work in 1931. As early as 1929 there was 
Vegro Achievement Hour on CBS. Such artist 
as Ethel Waters, Duke Ellingtoa and Cab ( 
way gained unparalleled popularity in the earl 
days. 

Throughout the years the participation 
Negroes in radio has grown in volume and ir 
stature. This growth has been accompanied | 
a refinement of broadcastiag techniques by p 
ticipants on Negro programs and by a general 
increase in the intrinsic value of the programs 
themselves. This may be partially account 
for by the fact that the broadcasting industr 
has itself been constantly searching for improve 
methods of program presentation. The industr 
has spared itself no expense in establishing ethi- 
cal standards comparable to and in many cases 
surpassing those of the newspapers aad maga- 
zines, its natural competitors in one phase of it: 
work. In another context it has equaled 
popular appeal other forms of public entertain- 
ment and ealightenment. 

Even more significant, however, to the ma- 
turation of the Negro radio program has beer 
the growing realization by Negroes themselves 
of the endless possibilities of radio as a means of 
launching or aiding profitable careers and as 



















eihod of propagandizing the cause of the race 
This realization is evident in the smooth pre- 
Wings Over Jordan and The Southern- 
ges. All of the preparation and attention to 
ainute detail involved in the presentation of the 
accessiul radio show were evident in the News- 
yaper Week and Urban League broadcasts. The 
ennett College programs over Station WBIG 
Greeasboro, N. C.) and the broadcasts of the 
forementioned Dr. Tross demonstrate the new 
hich Negroes in radio are taking. More- 


900 ( 


ic 
ver st of the network and local programs 
firected by Negroes are being moulded into the 


yattern of skilled thoroughness which character- 
best broadcasts. It has been a long aad 


pes Une 

edious journey from the efforts of the pioneers 
) today’s expert presentations, but progress has 
een the keynot« 


Negro Talent and Radio Standards 


It is manifest that radio broadcasting reflects 
in general the tastes and—-more important—the 
ideas of the Americaa people. Policy or lack 
f it regarding the participation of Negroes in 
the industry and the nature and extent of that 
articipation varies as the sections of the coun- 
ry vary in their adjustment of the relations of 
races. Thus it is true that numerous stations 
have no policy about Negroes except the gen- 
ral station policy for all programs. They have 
30 “Negro programs” as such. Program direc- 
tors of many such stations call special attention 
to this fact. A midwestern production director 
gut it this way in a letter to the writer: 


I do not believe that (the station) originates any 
Negro programs Similarly we do not originate any 
ewish prcgrams, nor do we originate any program 


signed specifically for a white or Negro audience 


[his is a characteristic and most encouraging 
view of aumerous stations. It apparently means 
that the talents and ideas of Negroes are meas- 
ured by the same standards that the talents and 
deas of everyone who applies to these stations 
are measured. It is a matter of public record 
that in countless individual instances Negroes 
have risen to the peak in radio oa the meri: of 
their talent. Eddie Anderson, Eddie Green, 
Hazel Scott, the Golden Gate Quartette (which 
began on WBT in Charlotte, N. C. these and 
nany others have brought distinctive talents to 
radio and have found careers. 

[he extension of the participation of Ne- 
zroes in radio broadcasting and the demonstrated 
villingness of the networks and the major in- 
lependent stations to broadcast worthwhile 
ilent without regard to race are significant to 








young Negroes who have been looking longing- 
ly toward radio as a career. As a prominent 
network official indicated to the writer, Negro 
participation in radio is increasiag not only as 
regards employment, but “theme-wise.” Vari- 
ous Negro problems are being dramatized over 
the air, calling for Negro actors to make the 
roles ring truce, demanding such script collabor- 
ators as Ann Tanneyhill to insure that the racial 
poiat of view is presented with sympathy and 
understanding. And there is no apparent reason 
to suppose that the advanced developments ar 
war adjustments which will vanish when th« 
tension has eased. Progress was clear before 
the war began. As long as the American peopk 
remain the final judge on radio broadcasting 
there will be a place for such talent as can prove 
itself worthy of commendation. It is agreed 
that the public decides ultimately the fate of all 
performers and all programs. The obvious con- 
clusion to be drawn is that young Negroes who 
are willing to prepare themselves thoroughly 
for radio careers and to serve their apprentice- 
ship on local stations without stinting in their 
efforts can look forward to whatever measure of 
success in radio their talents will win for them. 


Network Poll Reveals Information 


In an effort to secure definite information on 
the present status of Negro programs where they 
are so regarded on the networks and local sta- 
tions, the writer polled the program directors of 
the four major broadcasting chains and a group 
of selected stations. We were iaterested in ob- 
taining firsthand information on the place of 
the Negro program in the typical program 
schedule and in getting the views of these key 
officials on programs using Negro talent. 
Twenty-five of the forty-three program directors 
polled replied either by letter or by returning 
a form questionnaire which they were sent. 
Many of these direct the broadcasting activities 
of Southern radio stations. It should be borne in 
mind that the limited scope of the poll will not 
allow authoritative conclusions. However, the 
results are important as a possible indication of 
trends regarding our subject. As such they are 
filled with implications of opportunities for alert 
voung Negroes interested in radio. 


The most striking single fact to be noted from 
the answers of the program directors is the 
variety of themes about which Negro programs 
are built. Though programs of Negro spirituals 
and religion predominate, an encouraging num- 
ber of broadcasts are devoted to such presenta- 
tions as health, vocational and personal guid- 
ance, community improvement and the con- 
tribution of the Negro to current history. On 
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nine typical stations eleven of thirty-one Negri 
programs have departed from the traditional 
use of the Negro spiritual as their leading at- 
traction. They have rather conceatrated on the 
universal appeals to be found under such head- 
ings as Safeguarding Your Health, Communit; 
Crusaders and Poetic Interlude. The fact that 
such broadcasts are originating with local sta- 
tions and are regular features iadicates the cor- 
rectness of our original statement that Negroes 
in radio are becoming more aware of the pos- 
sibilities of the medium which they are using and 
that they are divorciag themselves from the old 
idea that the Negro spiritual is the fundamental 
demand which listeners place oa them. 


College Programs 


The poll of program directors further reveals 
that Negro colleges are increasing their use of 
radio as a means of contributing to public edu- 
cation and as a public relations agency. Radio 
stations generally are liberal in their offerings of 
time and facilities to Negro schools, and educa- 
tors are apparently realizing what an important 
phase of the work of the college the radio pro- 
gram can be. One college president commented 
to the writer recently that he regarded the radio 
program of his school as its most effective public 
relations function. Howard University, Atlanta 
University and Fisk University, the three rank- 
ing Negro institutions in the country, head the 
long list of colleges which are extending their 
activity into the field of radio. A recent survey 
indicates that training in radio is now offered 
in more than twenty Negro colleges throughout 
the country." A much larger number than this 
have radio programs at present. The survey re- 
veals that eleven liberal arts colleges offering no 
technical training ia radio nevertheless employ 
radio instructors.” 

In this connection it is importaat to note the 
change in emphasis which characterizes the 
Negro college radio program. From its original 
tendency to imitate as closely as possible the 
pattern established by the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 
the college has moved toward a closer identifica- 
tion of its radio program with education, and 
the change in concept is mirrored in programs 
now being aired. Typical of current practice is 
the series of programs broadcast by Atlanta 
University in conjunction with its “People’s 
College” project. 


“An outstanding feature of the educational project 
was the People’s College Radio Hour which began on 
November 25 (1942) over Station WGST 

1 Robinson “Radio in Negro Colleges and Universi- 
ties,” American Journal of Physics, 10, 319-21 (1942 

2 [bhid. 
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The first series of thes weekly broad 
voted to the subiect of Freedom in the 
and consisted of interviews between Dr. Ir 


and members of the college staff 


That the Atlanta University seri: 
cessful is attested by a tribute paid 
grams by John A. Griffin, chairn 
radio committee of the Georgia Scho 
nology : * 

The serie vf 
the Modern World 
WGST in Atlanta 
an cducational ins 
use of radi 

When radio time 


tion for local broadca 


carefully prepared and carefully sidered 
not indifferent filled with a time-killing pro 
ng to drive away the radio audience The P 
lege series avoided this error Attention 
only to ideas, but also to radio techniques 

“The educational stitution should bx 
with the pe rsonalities brought to the mix rop! 
fessional qualifications alone are not enoug! 
air faculty members must be articulate, mu 
certain presence at the microphone. In this : 
series did a workmanlike job 

“Aside from the technical aspects of the | 
the material presented was high quality. Few « 
this area have offered a series of discussions wl 
tained from week to week the same standard 


cellence.” 


Bennett College has also directed its radi 
programs into new and different channels of 
emphasis. The school broadcasts four weekly 
programs over Station WBIG in Greensboro, 
N. C. A news bulletin from the station describes 
ynne of the programs as follows: 


“AMERICANS, TOO, WHO HAVE ACHIEVED 


A program presenting the little-known facts cor 


cerning great Americans Truly historical wit 
temporary biographical sketches of Americans 

arts, science, literature, music, industry, war, labor 
other areas of human living. This program 
the direction of Miss Francis Johnson, Instructor 


History, Bennett College 


The value of the college radio programs can- 
not be overestimated because they provide 4 
workshop for students who want careers if 
radio, thus creating a nucleus of talented work- 
ers to meet the new opportunities which radio is 
constantly opening. It is vital that colleges 1 
crease the number and variety of their pro- 
grams and that they encourage the widest stu 
dent participation possible. Actors, announcers 

2“The People’s College Opens,” The Atlanta Uni 
versity Bulletin, December (1942) 6 

4In Phylon, “Freedom in the Modern World,” IV 


supplement, 23 






































































































































, Ira De A. Reid, director of The People’s College 


Atlanta University, and Dr. W. E. B. DuBois (right 
yring broadcast of “Freedom in the Modern World’ 


ussion centered about the topic “Africa and 


World Freedom 


ries. Disc 


all can be 
program. 


ript writers, producers, directors 
rained through the college radio 
‘’ampus studios can be erected and remote con- 
rol facilities established with local stations. Col- 
eges with large budgets can purchase their owr: 
ransmitters, however small the watt power ma‘ 
». Robinsoa states that Negro colleges at pres- 
nt own radio equipment valued from $100 to 
$12,000.25 A program director in the South 
nakes the more or less defensive suggestion that 
the chief outlet for Negro talent other than en- 
ertainers wil] be in a Negro-owned and oper- 
uted station. This might best be brought about 
inder the auspices of a recognized Negro insti- 
tution of higher learning.”’ Whatever the com- 
nent on the source of the suggestion may be, 
the idea of college-owned radio stations is a 
zood one. Present indications are that the cost 
f the project would be more than repaid by the 
ilue of the training to students. 

The implication of radio advertising for 
Negro busiaess is another interesting point re- 
ealed by the poll. On the stations contacted 


there is not one case of a program sponsored by 


Negro business and only two of the stations 
arry spot commercial advertisement for Negro 


One program director recognizes a possible 
planation for the failure of Negro business to 
se radio advertising. He points out that Negro 
firms cannot use advertisements on a regional 
tation simply because their business does not 
ustify it. However, wherever possible, Negro 
business might well investigate the possibility of 
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stimulating itself through the use of 
the powerful medium of radio adver- 
tisemeat. The large insurance com- 
panies, the manufacturers of nation- 
ally distributed merchandise, the ex- 
panding local firms might invest pro- 
motion money in institutional or cur- 
rently popular features in radio. Oae 
cooperative program sponsored by 
many firms is another approach for 
small business. 

One inescapable conclusion which 
the opinions of the program directors 
forced upon the writer is that the 
radio broadcasting industry is not 
passively tolerating the participation 
of Negroes in radio because it cannot 
evade a public obligation. The men 
who control the industry have proved themselves 
hard-headed business executives who are deter- 
mined to give the public what it demands. In- 
deed, the weight of responsibility for whatever 
discriminatory practices may now exist seems to 
rest on the stereotyped but potent factor of so- 
cial tradition and on certain misconceptions 
which Negroes themselves may have concerning 
radio. Statement after statemeat from officials 
of both the networks and the independent sta- 
tions point out the value of programs using Ne- 
gro talent and express the belief that the role of 
the Negro in radio will continue to iacrease. The 
program director of one powerful midwestern 
station states flatly that radio is always looking 
for talent and for selfish reasons, if for no other, 
would welcome outstandiag Negro _ talent. 
Others call special attention to their efforts in 
securing network time for Negro programs 
which merited it. Most are agreed that the Ne- 
gro has a place in radio and that radio can 
accommodate the talents of Negroes among 
others who have a contribution to make. 

Many of the program directors, particularly 
those working in the South, imply that social 
tradition will not allow radical changes in the 
adjustment of Negro talent to radio. They ap- 
parently fear the consequences which they think 
public opinion in their section might dictate if 
Negro talent were used freely in all phases of 
program production. However, they have not 
reconciled their ideas of the future of the Negro 
in radio to this real or imagined limitation, for 
the consensus of their opiaion is summarized in 
the pungent advice of one program director to 
young Negroes who seck radio careers that they 
“Go North!” The importance of local tradition 
in moulding the policies of the individual station 
cannot be emphasized too much. Granting that 
(Continued on Page 182) 
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The Liberal Is Color Blind 


* By JOHN M. DANNENFELSER, Jr. 


HERE are two kinds of people in the 
world. The most common variety of folks 
do their thinking in order to confirm pre- 
vious beliefs and to bolster their faith in ideas 
and relationships which for sentimental or cul- 
tural reasons they wish to preserve without 
change. If these people are white, their idea 
about race relations is that the Negro shouid be 
“kept in his place.” “His place” is the place 
where their parents thought the Negro should 
be kept. Negroes who do this same kind of 
thinking—and there are lots of them—feel that 
the world has given them all they deserve and 
that no change in the status quo could possibly 
be worth the effort and discomfort required to 
bring it about. The fear of change and the per- 
sonal insecurity that might accompany any kind 
of change are very real dangers from the view- 
point of the congenital conservative. Their 
thinking processes are cluttered up with trite 
homilies and moral platitudes and vacuous 
word pictures that have no current relationship 
to the social and moral problems on which 
thinking people sooner or later take a stand. 
These people who do all their thinkiag in or- 
der to avoid the possibility of changing their 
minds may appear to be living in a smug and 
happy kind of world. So long as they deal only 
with their own kind of people they no doubt 
get along very nicely, and are not aware that 
their attitude of mind is the product of laziness 
and fear and a feeling of personal inadequacy. 
When any of their basic concepts come under 
attack, they feel as panicky as a savage who is 
about to be deserted by one of his household 
gods, and like the savage they argue the matter 
out subjectively and make all sorts of irrelevent 
statements in support of what they have always 
considered an unchanging truth. 


People of this variety are hard to deal with. 
Their education came to a definite stop some- 
where in their lives and there is no point in try- 
ing to bring up either questions or answers that 
weren't in their books. 


I don’t know what makes a chronic reaction- 
ary, but I can mention some of the less offensive 
qualities he very commonly seems to have. His 
answers to questions he knows the least about 
are vague and effusive, and the possibility of 
his being wrong doesn’t occur to him. He is 
jealous of his worldly possessions and feels that 
he acquired them through sheer moral superior- 
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ity. If a hungry man steals a loaf of bread frop 
him, the thief deserves to be punished, byt i 
the hungry man accepts alms gratefully, th 
client becomes a worthy case. To the Ction- 
ary, every moral and political question has -; 
specific answer, and he has learned al! thew 
answers from people who qualitatively excel 
him in the depth of their inanity. The reaction. 
ary doesn’t like people who have more educa- 
tion than he has. They are braintrusters or the. 
orists. And he doesn’t like people who have less 
education than he has because they do not ap- 
preciate “the better things” of life. Ia fact. he 
only likes his own kind of people and, fortun- 
ately for him, there are so many of them that 
he need never get lonesome. 

The reactionary isn’t interested in race prob- 
lems. He is interested in eating and drinking 
and sleeping and in being an important person 
and a respected citizen, and he looks forward t 
a sticky-nice obituary and a not too strenuous 
immortality. 

Fortunately for the good of the world, there is 
another kind of individual whom for the want 
of a better term we may label “liberal.” The 
liberal may be called in different situations a 
radical, a crank, a nut, a fool, a red, a pink, an 
idealist, a visionary, a materialist, a realist, a 
“dirty nigger,” a “nigger-lover,” or dozens of 
other more or less descriptive epithets. 

The liberal’s basic thought processes difler 
very radically from the reactionary’s mode of 
thinking. Instead of figuring out the reasons 
for answers someone else has already given him, 
he likes to start from scratch and figure out the 
answers for their own sake. He isa’t the kind of 
fellow who looked up all the answers in his 
school arithmetic before he started solving his 
problems. The liberal starts out without any 
kind of dogmatic faith in word combinations 
and whatever faith he acquires remains of 2 
strictly tentative nature and can be modified or 
discarded on the basis of new experience. He 
is willing to re-examine any issue and changing 
his mind is never too painful. He has to have 
a sense of humor to appreciate his own relative 
unimportance in the world, and he lacks the 
dignity and seriousness of folks who feel that 
their chief function in living is to nurture their 
mental banalities with material wealth. The 
liberal is likely to have some money because he 
has sufficient initiative and intelligence to make 
some. But he isn’t likely to become wealthy be- 
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wse he fails to cultivate the fricads and social 
ganections without which great wealth can 
yardly accumulated. 


{ don t know how many liberals there are in 
but if we are optimistic we may say 


{meric 
here are several millions. They read the Nation 
ind the Vew Republic and Common Sense and 


Harpers and PM, and they do not care for The 
hicaco Tribune or Father Coughlin or Gerald 
smith or Senator Bilbo. They are Methodists 
nd Unitarians and Universalists and Jews 
{ Christian Scientists and atheists and paci- 
1 soldiers and sailors and conscientious 
ybject of Christians and non- 
Christiaas. They vote for Democrats and Re- 
tions and Farmer-Laborites and Socialists 
wholeheartedly to any- 


ui 
mis al 


rs and all varictic 


public 
without subscribing 
body’s formulae for running the world. 

Educated Negroes are apparently more likely 
to be liberals than are educated white people. 
[The reason may be that the education of a 
Negro almost forces him to question the institu- 
tions that restrict his opportuaities and preclud« 
his social and economic maturity. 

To the Negro who genuinely desires equality 
of opportunity, it is most important that the 
liberal approach to moral and cultural and eco- 
nomic problems be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. The Negro can exert a powerful in- 
fluence ia this expanding process. He can in- 
vite close cultural integration with white people 
whose interests and viewpoints are close to his 
wn. Instead of imitating the white reactionary 
ind taking pride in the narrowness of his own 
lique, he can refuse to recognize the color line 
both in and out of his own race. He deserves 
to share the interest of other liberals in fighting 
liscriminatioa against Jews and Orientals and 
religious and political minorities of all kinds. 
The Negro is threatened wherever civil liberties 
we threatened. The existence of a common 
enemy should create a common cause. 

The Negro can encourage the development 
f a liberal viewpoint by demaading this out- 
look of his own cultural leaders and by with- 
holding responsibility from those who do not 
share it. Ministers and teachers deserve to have 
in unbiased approach to the problems they 
leal with. Progressive white people can hardly 
be expected to be enthusiastic about an alliance 
with reactionary Negroes. A liberal isa’t color 
onscious. He’s willing to judge an individual 
m his own merits. 

Negroes as individuals and as groups have 
failed to exploit fully their opportunities for 
ultural coordination with white people who 
ire aS anxious as they are to destroy race bar- 
riers. All of our local rules of separation on the 












basis of color are expeasive and archaic hang- 
overs from an ignorant and unsavory past. I 
object to paying extra tax to maintain a dupli- 
cate school system in which I do not believe, 
and I express that objection whenever and 
wherever the opportunity arises. How many 
Negroes are willing to do the same thing? I 
object to local customs that demand separate 
cating quarters and separate amusements, I re- 
sent paying any part of the cost of a system 
in which I do not believe. When I object loud- 
ly enough I always find a few people who agree 
with me, aad the size of the minority increase: 
aS protests seem to increase. It is pleasant to 
believe that we may live to see the day when 
the old pepole who run the world will have 
died off and have carried at least some of their 
stuffiness to their graves with them. But how 
many Negroes really detest racial oppression 
enough to band together with white liberals and 
attempt to exert the cultural and political influ- 
ence that will force a change ia the conditions 
we despise ? 

The white liberal who examines the race is- 
sue and finds that it “stinks” is not a seatimen- 
talist or a visionary. He is practical. He is un- 
willing to pay for the moral ineptness of the 
people who have for generations dominated the 
cultural life of his community. He objects and 
he objects now. I am not vitally interested in a 
better world for my progeny if any. I am inter- 
ested in a decent world to live in now, and I 
believe that such a world caa be approached 
by careful and critical re-examination of all 
the moral and cultural concepts that we have 
inherited from generations of selfish and hypo- 
critical and little people. 

Many a man may tell you that he secretly 
agrees with you on the race issue but that he 
can’t afford to say so. Many a Negro with aa 
opportunity for leadership shies away from re- 
sponsibility because he is afraid it will cost him 
money or prestige. People of this kind are not 
very valuable to anybody’s cause. The preacher 
who lacks moral courage surely doesn’t deserve 
the respect of his deity, and the politician who 
refuses to make up his mind deserves no sup- 
port from anybody. A man’s heresy may of 
course cost him some moaey, but if he is re- 
sourceful and iatelligent he should not under 
present conditions suffer any real privation. 
Clear conscience and a man’s own self-respect 
surely have some cash value outside the realm 
of pious seatiment. If this is not a time when 
we can afford to be honest and straight in our 
thinking and doing, then such a time may 
never come. If we're fighting for democracy, 
let’s fight for it at home. 
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© By STELLA KAMP 


IG Joe stood near the saloon door looking 

out at the rain. Big drops like melted 

wax from an inverted candle dripped 
down the plate glass door. It was autumn and 
the last few withered leaves rustled and shone 
in the wet wind. The streets were empty. Joe 
heard a gentle scratching at the door. He looked 
down into the brown eyes of Fritz, the Kessler’s 
dachshund. His nightly chores performed, Fritz 
was demanding re-entry. Joe teased him by 
opening the door a little, but not enough for 
Fritz to squeeze his soft body through. The 
night was wet and cold so Joe did not play 
long. He picked the dog up and felt the cold 
body tremble against the warmth of his own. 
lle found a clean towel behind the bar aad 
rubbed Fritz dry. Then he wrapped him in an 
old woolly sweater and put him dowa to sleep 
near the heater at the end of the bar. 

Big Joe began to clean up for the night. He 
wiped the top of the bar carefully. He put 
away a bottle of Martin’s V.V.O. Scotch and 
a pottery bottle of Jamaica Rum. He emptied 
the ash-tray of pulpy cigarettes. He took a 
linen towel from the stack of clean ones and be- 
gan to dry the glasses. The wind from the 
opened door blew the paper napkins into ugly 
little piles. Big Joe looked up and saw the thin, 
little man at the bar and hoped he wouldn’t 
stay long. Joe knew his customers—and this 
one looked like the pathetic quiet kind of a 
guy who came to a bar to talk his heart out 
the way he couldn’t to his wife at home. But 
the little guy took his Scotch neat and prepared 
to go out. 

“Bad night, eh, boss?” Joe figured he could 
be polite because the little guy was going now. 

“Every night’s a bad night for me.” The 
little guy turned up the collar of his thin coat 
and went out. 

Big Joe was only acting when he used words 
like boss and dat. Big Joe was eligible for Phi 
Beta Kappa and had won two prizes for his 
poems. But then when you were carrying bags 
or waiting on table or mixing drinks, it was 
better for people to get the dancing-feet-smiling- 
all-day long picture, than to be reminded that 
the six feet three of black man serving was a 
college graduate. 

Now came the hour Joe loved best. This was 
the time when his heart began to sing until the 
song overflowed into his mind so that the music 
was captured forever on the little white pad 
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os 
Big Joe A Short Short Story 


in front of him. 
had dreamed of the wonderful thing 
do when he was through with sc} His 
greater knowledge would be his str: 
weapon. His dreams were all tied wy 
shining ribbon of idealism. There wa 
he was going to do to uplift his pec His 


He could forget th Once he 


th the 
much 


awakening was swift and bitter. He « found 
that there were only certain ways to earn a 
living when you are black and the honoran 
gold key he wore might have been cheap 


bauble, instead of a reward for mental! merit- 
fourteen carat gold. There were two th 


Ss you 
could do—fight back and break your heart, or 
take it as it came and break your back. So Big 


Joe fetched and carried, had borne passively 
the sneers, the hard words that bit like sulphuric 
acid. But there was always the precious time 
of day when he was set free to make his music. 
And he knew someday somewhere the 
melody would be heard first by one then by 
many — and his music would become the 
means to bring glory to his people. 

Joe put out all the lights but one. He sat in 
the half light while mosaics of things remem- 
bered began to form a pattern in his mind. The 
silver look of the sea in the early hours of a 
fog-veiled day . . 
steamer . 


. a gull wheeling over a tr Mp 
. a gray-haired man oa the wharf 
watching the boat pull out . . . his eyes sad 
with memories words stood straight and 
tall in his mind’s eye. The gray probing fingers 


of fog .. . wail of a tug-boat siren .. . like a 
lost soul doomed to live without love. .. . Big 
Joe’s mouth worked as he rushed to get it all 
down. 


It was done. He read the poem through and 
a feeling of exultation pounded through him 
strong that he had to clutch the table top t 
keep from falling. He felt dizzy and faint. He 
walked to the bar for a drink to tighten that 
loose feeling in his stomach. His hands shook 
even after the whisky had plummeted in a hot 
biting rivulet to his stomach. The music of his 
poem began to repeat itself in his mind and he 
felt calm again. For a moment he was clair- 
voyant and could see the thin books of hi 
poems standing in years to come as a lyrical 
lasting monument. 

The rain still clattered against the panes wit! 
monotonous insistence. The dog stirred in the 
warm sweater. Overhead a board creaked 
breaking the late-at-night silence. Joe walked 
to the door and fastened the bolt. He clicked 
off the lights and walked slowly, saying the 
words of his poem aloud in the empty darkness 
of the bar, as he went up the back stairs to his 
room. 
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+ By JULIUS A. THOMAS 








HE summer of 1943 will go into the rec- 

1 as a period of violent race conflict 

ich as the nation has not witnessed in 

many ades. From California to New York, 
and from Alabama to Michigan, race clashes 
f varying inteasity became top news in the 
gation’s press. Negroes gazed with unmitigated 
horror at the ghastly portrayal of helpless fel- 
low blacks being trampled under the heels of 
whites in Detroit. They were stunned when de- 
tails of the Beaumont and Los Angeles disorders 
reached hundreds of Black Belts throughout the 














ouau 
Evervwhere these disturbing incidents were 


playing havoc with the war effort and supply- 
ng much needed ammunition to our jittery 
enemies on far-flung battlefields. For we were 
fighting a war to preserve freedom for all people 
includiag millions of our dark-skinned allies. 
That Tokio and Berlin were broadcasting lurid 
jetails of these unfortunate happenings was 
well known. But the effect of these reports on 
the thinking of colored people in South Amer- 
ica. India, the Caribbean, Africa, and the In- 
lies could not be so easily determined. 

At home, the vast majority of white people 


were shocked and disturbed over this unex- 
pected turn of events. “Why,” they asked, 
“should white workers attack black workers 
whose labor is sorely needed to keep the wheels 


turning in countless war plants? There are jobs 
iwh for all workers. And Negro soldiers and 


em 
sailors are in the thick of the fighting wherever 
forces are in action.” 
The geauine concern expressed in so many 
quarters gave real strength to the demands for 


structive social action that would banish 
forever the causes of these turbulent outbreaks. 
Negro spokesmen joined with white leaders in 
lenouncing them and interracial committees 
were formed in dozens of cities and towns to 
combat the growing tendency toward lawless- 
ness and violence. Such was the state of affairs 
following four major clashes and several less 
incidents which began late in May, 
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Mobile, Alabama 
The Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company operates a vast plant in Mobile. The 
company has always employed Negroes, but 
they worked as laborers and helpers. This ar- 


rangement was not especially objectionable to 


Race Conftict and Social Action 






white fellow workers because they were accus- 

tomed to seeing Negroes in these jobs. But the 

President's Committee on Fair Employment 

Practice said the company’s labor policy was 
discriminatory because Negroes were not used 

in other capacities and there were no provisions 
for training and upgrading them. The com- 
pany replied that it would comply with the 
President’s Executive Order and proceeded to 
do so. A few Negroes were upgraded to jobs as 
chippers. Others were trained to take jobs as 
welders and were assigned to one of the ship- 
yards in this capacity. They worked on the 
night shift on May 24 without incident. On 
the morning of May 25, white workers at the 
shipyard demonstrated in no uncertain terms 
their objection to what was taking place. With- 
out warning, they attacked all Negro workers 
and drove them out of the yards. When troops 
were able to restore order, fifty Negroes and one 
white man had been severely injured, twenty- 
five thousand workers were idle, and thousands 
of precious man hours had been lost. In the 
negotiations which followed, an agreement was 
reached providing for segregated shipways 
where skilled Negroes could work in the con- 
struction of the ship’s hull but not on the super- 
structure. It is now charged that this plan has 
resulted in slowing up the work at the yard and 
the FEPC has been severely criticized for ap- 
proving the Jim Crow labor policy. 


The Packard Strike in Detroit, Michigan 


A similar situation was reported in Detroit 
on June 3, when 25,000 white workers staged a 
strike because Negro workers were upgraded 
to jobs as machine operators in the Packard 
Motor Company’s plant. For several days, 
production in the plant was at a standstill while 
union and government officials persuaded the 
workers to return to their jobs. The strike did 
not end until R. J. Thomas, President of the 
United Automobile Workers of America CIO, 
announced that the union would not counten- 
ance the action of the white union workers and 
threatened to expel members who refused to 
comply with the order. No acts of violence 
were reported during the strike. 


Los Angeles, California 
Four days after the Packard incident, the 


“Zoot Suit” riots in Los Angeles, California, 
reached serious proportions. Beginning about 
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the first of June, sporadic clashes between Mex- 
ican youths, clad in these bizarre costumes, and 
white servicemen grew into widespread riots. 
By June 7, hundreds of servicemen armed with 
clubs, bottles, and iron pipes roamed the streets 
of Los Angeles attacking and beating Mexican 
and Negro youths. The trouble, it is claimed, 
was the result of attacks made by the Mexican 
youths on the servicemen who frequented the 
Mexican district when they were on furlough. 
Subsequent investigations disclosed that the 
sailors usually “took over” the taverns and the 
cafes in the district and appropriated the Mexi- 
can girls, much to the displeasure of the Mexi- 
can youths. Hapless Negro youths were inci- 
dental victims of the rioting, mainly because of 
the similarity of color. 


Beaumont, Texas 

Hardly had the news of the Los Angeles dis- 
orders reached a disturbed nation when on June 
16 white residents of Beaumont, Texas, fell vic- 
tims to the “midsummer madness” which 
seemed to be sweeping the country. The spark 
that set off the rampage was the reported 
“rape” of the wife of a white serviceman. A 
savage mob, bent on vengeance, burned and 
pillaged large sections of the Negro occupied 
section of the city. Business places and homes 
went up in smoke as the mob swept through 
the city’s Black Belt. Because little resistance 
was encountered, casualties were few. Two Ne- 
groes were killed and several were injured. War 
production in the city’s industries was stopped. 
On the day following the outbreak, a physician 
announced that he could find no evidence of 
the “attack” reported by the supposed victim. 

Detroit, Michigan 

By far the most serious clash occurred in De- 
troit, Michigan, on June 20 and 21, just four 
days after Beaumont. For a little more than 
twenty-four hours, Negroes and whites turned 
sections of the Motor City into a veritable hell. 
They stoned, knifed, shot, burned, and looted 
until Federal troops arrived on Monday night, 
June 21. When hostilities ceased, 34 persons 
were dead or dying, 500 had been injured, and 
1,800 were in prison. Of the dead, 25 were 
Negroes and 9 were whites. Under arrest were 
1,300 Negroes and 500 whites. Police gunfire 
was held responisble for 17 of the 25 Negro 
deaths. Windows of white-owned stores in the 
Negro district were shattered by Negro rioters, 
and two score automobiles owned by Negroes 
and whites were a mass of charred, twisted 
metal when the rioting ended. Property dam- 
age of a million dollars was estimated; but 
more significant was the loss of more than a 
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million man hours of labor in Detruit’s yay 
war industries. 

The riot started when Negroes ai! white 
clashed oa the bridge between Belle . City. 
owned recreation park situated ia th Detroit 
River, and the mainland. Rumors spr: | to aj 
sections of the city after the disord n th 
bridge had been suppressed, and by nda 
morning widespread rioting was in Tess 
Negroes attacked whites ia Paradis: lle, 
Detroit’s Black Belt, and whites assa 
groes on Woodward Avenue, Detroi 
thoroughfare. 

The city’s police made feeble effort 
trol the rioting, except in the Negro 
and Detroit’s Mayor gave an excellent 
stration of Nero fiddling while Rome 
Following the riot, everybody did som: 
buck passing and looked in vain for 
goat, which finally turned up in the forn 
Negro press, Negro leaders, the National Asy 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo 
ple, and the Negroes, themselves. The Mavor’s 
Interracial Committee, the fourth such com- 
mittee appointed during Detroit’s stormy his- 
tory of race conflict, met, deplored the unfor- 
tunate affair, perused the numerous surveys of 
social problems in Detroit, and adjourned for 
vacations. The City Council has now declared 
the riot a “closed incident” and Detroit has re- 
turned to “busiaess as usual.” The causes of 
Detroit’s riot have not been officially determined 
and they will not be recognized until Detroit 
t2kes an honest look at itself and the factors 
that have produced recurring race clashes in 
the Motor City. 

After these incidents, America was definite), 
riot conscious. The fear that “it could happen 
here” challenged the attention of scores of 
cities and villages throughout the country. Ii 
was a righteous concern, however, and con- 
structive thinking and action were evident as 
city officials, church leaders, social welfare agen- 
cies pooled their knowledge and skills to avert 
further disastrous outbreaks. 

The month of July passed without serious 
incident. A few minor disturbances were re- 
ported, but the nation breathed a sigh of relief 
as it debated the causes and effects of this new 
threat to national morale and unity. 


Harlem, New York City 


On Sunday, August 1, a new and entirely 
different kind of riot took place. Negroes in 
Harlem, incensed over the reported shooting of 
a Negro soldier by a white city policeman 
staged a demonstration of vandalism and thug- 
gery which was not directed against white per- 
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sons. Reminiscent of the 1935 riots in Harlem, 
the disorders spent themselves in attacks on 
white-owned business establishments in the na- 
tion’s most famous Black Belt, and wholesale 
looting of stores and shops. On Monday morn- 
ig, a sorry spectacle greeted every person able 
to reach this section of upper Manhattan. Block 
after block bore mute but unmistakable evi- 
lence of the exteat and intensity of the un- 
expected debacle. Casualties were limited be- 
cause New York’s Mayor had ordered city 
police to use their guns only under extreme cir- 
cumstances. Six Negroes were killed and 300 
persons, mostly Negroes, were injured. About 
500 rioters, all Negroes, were arrested and 
charged with destruction of property, disorder- 
ly conduct, and looting. Property damage and 
loss, it is believed, will reach the staggering sum 
of $5,000,000. 

From many sources, numerous explanations 
of Harlem’s sudden uprising have been ad- 
vanced. The deplorable living conditions in 
Harlem with its Negro population of 300,000 
persons have long been a source of serious con- 
cern. Because of the magnitude of the problems, 
the very thorough and well-directed efforts to 
improve conditions in Harlem have scarcely 
touched their more serious aspects. Clearly, the 
need for better housing is acute. Delinquency, 
crime, family disorganization, high disease and 
death rates are much more prevalent in this 
section of New York than in aay other. But 
these undesirable conditions cannot, in them- 
selves, be accepted as sufficient reason for the 
riots. There are deeper causes yet to be de- 
termined, and we must, at least for the pres- 
ent, conclude that Harlem’s riot was a spon- 
tancous outpouring of resentment over the long- 
suffered ills and mistreatment of a neglected 
and exploited community. 

* * * 

In this resume of the more serious racial dis- 
turbances, only passing mention can be made 
of the dozen or more minor incidents which 
have cccurred in recent weeks. From Brook- 
lyn, New York; Baltimore, Maryland; New- 
ark, New Jersey; Chester, Pennsylvania; 
Youngstown, Ohio; Camp Stewart, Georgia; 
St. Louis, Missouri; and Washington, D. C., 
have come reports of clashes involving hous- 
ing, employment, police brutality and neigh- 
borhood conflicts. While not sufficiently serious 
to precipitate large-scale physical attacks on 
white and Negro persons, these incidents are 
potentially capable of producing disastrous re- 
sults. 

The difficulties involved in any attempt to 
isolate the causes of the manifestations of intol- 





erance and violence herein described are easily 
apparent. Sudden and dramatic changes are 
taking place all around us. Negroes, long toler- 
ant and good-naturedly accommodating them- 
selves to the insecure status of second-class citi- 
zeaship, have been touched by the world drive 
for a more abundant life. That some of their 
activities will be opposed by a minority element 
of prejudiced whites is to be expected. What 
cannot be tolerated, however, is the current 
tendency to achieve by violence and bloodshed 
what must be gained through confidence and 
cooperation. This must be recognized not only 
by Negroes themselves, whose efforts to im- 
prove their own status must not cease, but by 
that small element of whites to whom all prog- 
ress on the part of Negroes appears to threaten 
their own uncertain position. 

Commendable have been the efforts of Ne- 
gro and white groups to prevent further out- 
breaks throughout the nation. The National 
Urban League and its forty-seven affiliates, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, state and city officials, the press, the 
radio, and other community groups have con- 
tributed excellent leadership and direction to 
the movement. That the rank and file of Amer- 
ican people have become equally conscious of 
the dangers surrounding us is likewise appar- 
ent. In Baltimore recently, 10,000 persons, white 
and colored, participated in a mass meeting ar- 
ranged by the Baltimore Urban League. Simi- 
lar meetings were staged in Newark, N. J., New 
York City, and Boston. Officials of Urban 
League affiliates in thirty-four cities have al- 
ready reported the formation of city-wide com- 
mittees representing the various interests in 
these communities. To these groups will be des- 
ignated the important business of studying areas 
of race tension and possible conflict and the for- 
mulation of definite procedures for dealing with 
them. The needs for additional housing, more 
adequate recreation, better police service and 
protection, and improved transportation are un- 
dergoing thorough examination. Discrimination 
in employment, a frequent source of misunder- 
standing, is receiving the attention of these 
groups with the result that a substantial body 
of public opinion no longer fears to condemn 
this undemocratic practice. 

Industry and organized labor have taken a 
more positive stand on many of the difficult sit- 
uations arising throughout the country. In this 
connection, it should be mentioned that the 
Detroit riots did not reach industrial plants in 
the city because of the good judgment and 
alert action of labor leaders and industrial man- 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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HUNTING DANCE 


~ 
y X ea Ga, CROSS the plain, to the sound of drun 
/ , \ two black hunters with knives, bows anc 
} .* and placing tufts of grass, they crouch in an 
Cota The awaited antelope begins to dance, 
/ / Dy. his black skin hidden by a dappled hide, 
‘ee. the jangles tinkling on each slanted thigh, 
) ; ma Y ‘ his torso horizontal, with straw tail, 
J ~ and purple mask reversed to face the sky. 
\ =a A > 
—_- = Sniffing, he approaches the blind; the hunte 
2 their arrows. Falling, he quivers and lies still. 
, ; real In triumph the straw tail is cut and flaunted, 
~~ _— ee 


GORO WAKE 


LL night along the Ivory Coast the mourners 
came wailing, drawing blood with rough green leaves 


from foreheads and forearms, blood that dripped on the still 


body of the hunter dark as jungle shadow, 
with birds and a crescent shaved in his hair and beard, 
and lips closed forever on his pointed teeth. 


The she-buffalo he wounded to death killed him 

the sorcerer had abandoned to her hooves. 

With moans and wails the women near to him 

painted themselves gray with mud, matting their hair. 
Only when dawn was imminent, they stilled 

their grief, hearing the bells warning women and strangers 
to hide in their huts: the masks were at the gates. 


In raffia, these came like strawstacks walking, 

a fusion of human, animal and bird. 

From twelve villages men gathered to watch them enter 
the house of the hunter to receive his soul, 

and afterward see each mask dance alone. 

the living axle of a raffia wheel, 

before returning to the fetish house. 


Then once more the women wailed; in their mud and soot 
the other mourners squalled like tortured cats. 

The hunter (with his spear, knife and bow beside him. 
and his eating bowl, empty, tapped three times) 

was told farewell through teeth clenched hard on straw. 


And after leaving his closed and stoneless grave, 
young men, circling their ankles with monkey fur, 
twirling square shawls, danced in the market place. 
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TOTEM DANCE 
( Javara, Upper Volta 


E went among the Nounas, 


he said, 
who live in flat-roofed houses 
of mud 


patterned after the Moors, with 
the acacia 

surrounding them. There walked 
among them the red 

albinos; and every group had its 
totem, 

an animal, each with a mask and 
a master 


white with dust. 


We heard the thin round 
drums and the flutes; we watched 
the masks dance 
until they fell upon the ground. 
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while the drums and maracas loudly proclaim the kill. 
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\pRICA [DANCES 


SORORKES 


HESE are the servant-boys of the Mossi courts 
in the Upper Volta, under Nitta trees 
at Tenbodogo, the black and simian-seeming 
African children the Nabas train in grace, 
to wear their clothes and coif their thick black hair 
like women, their arms loaded with bracelets of copper 
symbolic of rank to be renounced with marriage. 


But what woman of a primitive race 
conditioned to adore hunters and warniors 
would select a “little sister’ for a husband? 


MOUSSO 


| guid under the tall fan-leaved palmyras, 
across the red flamboyant blossoms, 
the cotton trees and jungle green, 

there falls the shadou of a face, 
-arth-colored, emerging now more clearly 
from the camouflaging forest: 

A Puehl Negress delicately featured, 

with a crest of hair from forehead to nape. 
I think of a young horse, neck arched 
beneath the crested mane, checkreined 

with pride after its spirit is broken. 


Seen through the windows in the wings of butterflies, 
the rainbow-feathered birds are songless, 

the antelope graze and the cranes wade silently; 

even the swinging monkeys do not chatter. 

Sinister hawks and vultures and the crows 

wheel on black and murmurless wings 

leaving the blue of the African heaven. 


And through a cinematic world 

with no sound track, I hear the desolate heart, 
perishing of grief, cry out: 

[ cannot return to that Edenic land 

whose voice I shall hear no more forever, 
from which the Frenchman led me richly dowered, 
soon left me in the night without a word. 
And though I hold a leaf forever in my teeth, 
though I surround myself with leaves 

to tell him of my loneliness, my love, 

ind my new burden, he will not come back. 


I was alone with his mulatto son 

he never visited, though the money came 

as the law commands. I took it for the child. 
Now the three compulsory years are finished ; 
the money arrives no more. Now the nuns, 


the white women of mercy, have taken my brown boy. 


Alone, I cannot return to that Edenic land 
with empty arms. My hands hold only this thing 
invisible but real: the will to die. 


trated @ Phyllis Olivieri 
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i) 
FERTILITY DANCE 

EFORE the first rains they of 
the Ivory Coast 
center a field with drums, and 
young men dance 
with covered loins and rattles in 
their hands. 
And to the dancers’ and spectators’ 
chants 
old men with cymbals and whistles 
pantomime 
the mating of beasts and birds; 
and a little girl 
emerges from each compass point, 
her apron 
filled with red seeds to scatter as 
from ancient time. 
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© By AUSTIN W. CURTIS, Jr. 


applied revearch* work was being con- 

ducted in this country. The lack of ap- 
plied r:search or industrial research here as 
compared with that conducted in Europe can 
be explained by our history (a) at that time 
America was devoting its energy to conquering 
the Western territory and to an amazing expan- 
sion and (b) our supply of natural resources 
seemed inexhaustible. Until the twentieth cen- 
tury applied research remained largely a matter 
of the unorganized efforts of individuals. Early 
in the 1900’s a few organized research depart 
ments began a careful search not only for the 
solution to immediate problems of development 
and production but also for new knowledge that 
would point the way for the future. The ad- 
vancement and adoption of applied research 
was slow because the motivating forces of ia- 
adequate supplies, ma*erials and competition 
were not evident. Necessity is more largely re- 
sponsible for progress than any other factor. 
Improvements are to a large measure the 
outgrowth of a need. 

Germany was one of the first nations to recog- 
nize the importance of applied industrial re- 
search ; this was largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of her industries during the three 
decades prior to World War I. This nation, as 
well as others, for many years was dependent 
upon Germany for many industrial materials. 
In 1917, when this country entered the war. 
there were forty-two strategic materials that had 
to be imported but today scientists, by creating 
substitutes and synthetic processes, have re- 
duced the number to fourteen. 

The situation that this country found her- 
self in during World War I was acute and dif- 
ferent from current conditions because now the 
laboratories and industries built upon research 
have only had to expand, but in 1914 they had 
to be organized and established. It was at this 
time that a more general realization that the 
survival and future of the nation and its people 
were dependent upon research came into being. 
After the war, when the energies of the people 
were diverted from the production of materials 
of destruction, we faced the problem of idle 
equipment and manpower, and of stock piles 
of materials which were no longer needed and 


* Applied research as referred to here relates to in- 
vestigations carried out within the scope of the physical 
sciences. 
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Pw to the turn of the century very little 


Research and Our Position Tomorrow 


which would be wasted unless peacetime us: 
for them could be created. This marked the be- 
ginning of the period of the expansion of in 
dustrial research in this nation. In 1920 about 
three hundred laboratories were engaged in i: 
dustrial research; in 1940 the number had in- 
creased to more than 2,200. The personnel o! 
these laboratories had grown from approximate- 
ly 9,300 to over 70,000. These figures indicate 
that industrial research laboratories have ex- 
panded and are expanding to a point of be- 
coming an industry within themselves. 


New Developments 


Social planners, economists, industrialists and 
the general public have, to a marked degree. 
come to realize that research must be looked to 
for the alleviation of unemployment, for the 
creation of new industries, and for the enrich- 
ment of life. It is only by research that the 
essentials for every individual and that the com- 
forts of the few can be made available to the 
majority. The purchasing power of people can 
be increased only by the continued expansion of 
research activities and facilities. There are avail- 
able to the masses of people many items that 
we now look upon as necessities but which were 
a decade ago considered luxuries. The improve- 
ment in efficiency and quality of manufactur 
products has been promoted principally by com- 
petition, but these refinements have been made 
possible only by research. 

A few of the many items that have been im- 
proved in performance and in quality and re- 
duced from the realm of a luxury to the level 
of mass consumption as a result of research are 
as follows: radios, automobiles, electric refriger- 
ators, cellophane, vegetable fibers, construction 
materials, vitamins, dyes, high octane gasoline, 
drugs, synthetic rubber, lucite, bakelite, rayon, 
nylon, phenol-formaldehyde plastics, etc. 

Misfortune has resulted from research, that 
is, men have been thrown out of work by the 
replacing of workers with machinery, but such 
a situation is almost invariably a temporary one 
because the industries resulting from research 
have accounted for the employment of far more 
men than have ever been displaced because of 
research. The development of plastics, rayon, 
radio, insulating compounds, and the recovery 
and processing of aluminum and magnesium 
are but a few examples of the expanded em- 
ployment opportunities that have been made 
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ysible by research. The industries that were 
seated by research and that carried out an ex- 
qsive research program continued to expand 

Juring the depression years. 

Briel mention has been made of the develop- 
ment and expaasion of applied or industrial 
esearch in this country but the question that 
yises is, Where do we as a group of 13,000,000 
seople fit into the picture? We are consumers 
{the materials resulting from the research but 
we participate to an insignificant degree in the 
esearch program reponsible for the new com- 
modities or processes. 

We as a group have contributed outstanding 
mea who have fostered and won achievements 

n all fields, but there has been a lack of oppor- 
ity for group or organizational affiliation. 
Negro Scientists 

The contributions of the Negro to science are 
yaceable through the centuries. The Africans 
are accredited with the discovery of the art of 
ion working. The oldest piece of wrought iron 
known to the world was found in Northern 
Ethiopia and is said to date from approximately 

2000 B.C. 

Benjamin Banneker, a mathematician and 
stronomer, was one of the great scientists of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dr. Eraest E. Just was an outstanding zoolo- 
gist and was recognized internationally for his 
ontributions to the field of embryology. 

Percy L. Julian, James Parsons, Jr.. M. W 
Fort and a few others are outstanding scientists 
of the present day affiliated with industrial re- 
varch laboratories. The teachers of science in 
the various colleges and universities, who are 
joing a magaificent job, and upon whose 
shoulders rest the responsibilities of preparing 
students for a science career, go unheralded for 
their indispensable contributions. 

George W. Carver 

In Dr. George W. Carver we have contributed 
to the world a scientist who directed his abilities 
in a course that resulted in his being desig- 
nated the “First and Greatest Chemurgist” by 
Christy Borth in his book, Pioneers of Plenty. 
It has only been within the last ten years that 
the work that he accomplished during the past 
46 years was set apart by nomenclature and 
recognized as a fundamental approach to farm 
problems. 

It was in 1896 that Dr. Carver came South 
to Tuskegee Institute to give Chemistry a new 
meaning, Agriculture a new outlook, and In- 
dustry a new alliance. 

He recognized the problems and was cogniz- 
ant that the correct approach to one phase of 


the problems of this area, with its many ramifi- 
cations, was a scientific one. He was a pioneer 
and one of the leading contributors to the idea 
of applying science to the problems of the 
farmer and the farm family. 

His many products from peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, pecans, cotton, and indigenous plants, 
which were developed years ago, have done 
much to improve the farm economy of the 
South and have resulted in the widespread adop- 
tion of his policies, findings, and recommen- 
dations for the partial solution of our agricul- 
tural problems. What he was doing was new, 
original, and revolutionary in the thoughts of 
those who were and are satisfied with and main- 
tain the view of “conditions as usual,” and that 
conditions will be adjusted in time. 

From peanuts he prepared an oil that is valu- 
able for massaging and cooking, plastics, flour, 
and a “milk” that is being used to feed babies 
in Africa. As a result of his work on sweet 
potato starch, there is a sweet potato starch 
plant in Mississippi today. Rubber was made 
from sweet potatoes but only deaf ears were 
turned his way because we were complacent and 
satisfied that nothing could happen that might 
disrupt the source of rubber for this country. 

Dr. Carver’s work is our heritage. By contrib- 
uting his life-savings of $40,000.00, he estab- 
lished The George Washington Carver Founda- 
tion. This Foundation will, as has been desig- 
nated, provide opportunities for qualified men 
to pursue a research career. The Foundation, 
with general support, can be a valuable instru- 
ment for service, progress, and opportunity. 


Value of Research 


The technological advancements and new in- 
dustries that are being created and that will 
appear are no longer the results of the ingenious- 
ness of certain individuals but of the concerted 
efforts of many individuals. The degree and rate 
of creations are unpredictable, but the rapidity 
with which they appear will be in direct pro- 
portion to the cooperation that exists between 
science, border sciences, the workers, and pub- 
lic support. 

There is no one factor that you can point to 
in dealing with the human element that will 
answer a question or offer a direct solution to 
the problem, but it can be stated that our prog- 
ress and ability to contribute to a national and 
group cause is inexplicably entwined with our 
research activities. 

The problems of a family are those of a 
group, accentuated and in some instances fur- 
ther complicated by color, and those of a nation 
differ only in a magnification of the problems 
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of groups. The progress of a nation is depend- 
ent upon research, so why not the future of a 
group? 

The problems of any group are too involved 
to be solved in a single answer, but there must 
be a welding of all fundamental ideas if we are 
to approach a satisfactory solution to many of 
the barriers with which we are faced. Research 
must be recognized more generally for the role 
that it can play and for its importance and 
value as a factor for progress. The creation of 
new industries, the increasing of job oppor- 
tunities and the elevating of the earning powe1 
of the people will be the result of the providing 
of opportunities for unrestricted and concerted 
efforts of our men and women. 

The importance of research in the Social 
Sciences is not minimized by the lack of refer- 
ence to it. It must be recognized and closely 
wedded to the activities and program of indus- 
trial research, because the industrial research 
laboratory can secure directive data on prob- 
lems that fall within the realm of social research 
from the results of social research investigations. 
It will, however, remain the task of the indus- 
trial research worker to provide the material so- 
lution for the problems creating conditions un- 
covered by the Social Science research findings 
and surveys. The seeking of solutions to the 
problems of a minority or underprivileged group 
demands that the research of the Social and 
Physical Sciences not be united necessarily but 
correlated, and that a mutual sphere of cooper- 
ation exist between the two. 

Predictions for the Future 

The industries of the future, as is evident 
from the developments of the present, will origi- 
nate entirely from the labors of research work- 
ers. In the past we have depended in a large 
measure upon the molding and fabrication of 
the finished products of Nature into the various 
products demanded by man, but now and more 
in the future will we resort to synthetic processes 
to produce articles for specific purposes and with 
desired properties. It might seem to be a mort 
startling world in which to live because the 
finished product of today will be the raw pro- 
duct of the future. In learning more about the 
intricacies and mysteries of Nature and her 
chemical plant we will, instead of using timber 
for our construction requirements, devise pro- 
cesses whereby we can take the elements, com- 
pounds, and solar energy utilized by Nature 
and produce the building material for specific 
purposes and without waiting years for it to 
mature. This projection of the advances that 
are to be made in science and the duplication, 
with greater efficiency, of the processes of Na- 
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ture are advanced only as an indicatio: 
steps that we as a group must take in or 
we might become more highly integrat 
more technical world — we must be 
consumers but producers and originator: 
innovations of the future. 

We hear much about our problems as 
ority group and how they might be sol 
there is not a single answer that can 
jected for the alleviation of the difficulties 
with our demands and appeals for rec: 
and equalities to which we are entitled as . 
we must coordinate our efforts and ene: 
enable us to use and develop our tot: 
potential, resources to their maximum 
cities. 

Our progress can not be measured or 
satisfactorily to any of us by pointing 
achievements of a small percentage of th 
group when the educational and econ 
opportunities of the majority, for which 
are not responsible, are limited. To assur: 
selves of fuller participation in industry we 
come to realize that rugged individualisn 
ceased to exist. 

It is necessary that we look more and 
toward the benefits that can be derived 
providing our research talent with an oppor 
ity for group cooperation and affiliation 

It has been only within recent  vears 
that new materials of synthetic origin have 
been produced in any quantity to replace 
natural raw materials for industry. The 
greatest advancements up to the last decade 
have been in mass production equipment and 
assembly line techniques. With the advent of 
this new era of science, which is being used asa 
tool to create what is needed rather than limited 
to the fabrication of existing materials found in 
Nature, the role of the rugged individualist, who 
established the industry on the basis of need 
rather than the creation of a need, is rapidly 
ceasing to exist. The industries of the present 
and future are not the outgrowth of only an idea 
of an individual but have their origin in and 
consummation after years of work in the re- 
search laboratory. 

It has been proposed by several persons that 
to raise our economic level, we as a group, must 
expand employment opportunities among our- 
selves by becoming producers. On that issue we 
are all in accord, and by supporting the Carver 
Foundation it will be possible to assemble re- 
search workers to carry out a program which 
will not perform miracles but which will pro- 
vide a sound scientific basis for developments 
that are not based upon ideology but upon 
tested facts and staunch realism. 





labor and the OPA 


» By WARREN M. BANNER 


WO thousand eight hundred and ninety- 

ne labor representatives are now official 

members of local War Price and Ration- 
ng Boards throughout the United States. Six 
hundred and ninety-three other labor represen- 
tatives now serve on Labor Advisory Commit- 
tees to district and regional offices of the Office 
of Price Administration. These men and wo- 
men from the ranks of organized labor give time 
and attention to this volunteer work because 
they intend to win the war on the home front. 
They know that if the price line is not held, 
their wages will not cover the weekly outgo for 
food, shelter and clothing. They know also 
that if the price line is not held the cost of the 
war for the government and, therefore, for the 
people of the United States, will sky-rocket. So 
they are all out to see that price control, rent 
-ontrol and rationing work. 

Some of these labor members serving now in 
the daily operations of OPA are Negroes. In 
addition, OPA’s Labor Office in Washington 
representing as it does the AF of L, the CIO. 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods, worked closely 
with George Weaver of the Committee on Dis- 
rimination of the National CIO to secure the 
revised version of Administrative Order No. 4 
where for the first time Washington said officially 
that Negroes were to be included in the mem- 
bership of local War Price and Rationing 
Boards. 

However, organized labor is not satisfied with 
these results. It wants at least thirty-five hun- 
dred labor members on local boards. Because 
only then does it believe that labor will be carry- 
ing its full share of the tremendous work load 
now placed on the shoulders of these War Price 
and Rationing Boards. It wants prices to be 
rolled back to the level of September, 1942. Be- 
cause only then does it believe that the wage line 
can be held and inflation avoided. It wants 
prompt and effective rationing of all scarce 
commodities so that all may share and share 
alike. In these stated objectives Negro mem- 
bers of organized labor share and thus set a 
pattern of participation for the rest of the Negro 
community. Let us examine what this pattern is. 

Primarily it is one of being “in” on the pro- 
gram, sharing in the work, sharing in the de- 
cisions, sharing in the enforcement of decisions. 
So far, relatively few Negroes in local communi- 
ties have participated in the decisions having to 
do with the enforcement of price control, rent 
control, and rationing. By and large Negroes 


throughout the country have been “for” this 
program but not “in” the program. So far, in- 
cluding labor members on Boards, who happen 
to be Negroes, we have scarcely two hundred 
Negroes on local War Price and Rationing 
Boards. We have very few price assistants. We 
have very few Negro members of Community 
Service Committees. Our first step then is to 
get into the program in our own community. In 
taking this step the Urban League and all or- 
ganized groups must play their part. 

The Director of the OPA District Office has 
the authority to appoint board members. He 
does so upon the recommendation of groups 
directly to his office or from nominations made 
to him by state and local councils of Defense. 
In making nominations, local defense councils 
have been told to consult with organizations 
Shall we wait to be asked or shall we initiate 
our participation ? 

But something more is needed than Negro 
representation on Boards. Here again labor 
furnishes a guide to action. Consumer Informa- 
tion Centers, in union halls, consumer cliaics at 
auxiliary conventions, discussions on price con- 
trol, rent control and rationing in local unions 
and auxiliary meetings have been the devices by 
which the rank and file of organized labor has 
learned to make the program work for its mem- 
bers as they buy their groceries, as they pay their 
rent, and as they give up their coupons for 
rationed goods. 

The neighborhood units of the Urban League 
and all other organized Negro groups must also 
have consumer clinics, consumer information 
centers and discussion groups where their mem- 
bers can learn how to be participating members 
of these important wartime programs. For an 
example: take the use of ration stamps. We 
now all have three ration books. We are begin- 
ning to like them. They are beginning to be a 
part of our accepted pattern of living. But these 
useful coupons can’t work for us properly un- 
less we know the rules by which rationing works. 
Some of the important rules are: 

We must not purchase rationed commodities with- 

out coupons. 

We must not withhold ration stamps belonging to 
another person, such as a former boarder or 
household worker. 

We must not give unused stamps to our dealers 
These we must destroy. 

We must return to the War Price and Rationing 
Board any ration books or stamps we may find 
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Now at first some of these “musts” seem 
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Frances Williams and Dutton Ferguson work). 
whenever national organizations are called tp 
help, our national organizations are called op, 
They have responded along with the Livns, th 
Rotarians, the American Association 0! Uni. 


bit too much to ask of the average man but if 
in your neighborhood circle, your club or your 
lodge you take time to talk about why we have 
rationing and how we caa make it work fairly 
for all of us, and why these rules are necessary, 


you will begin to see the sense behind these 


“musts.” You as an individual and as a group 


will then be for them just as you are for obeying 
stop lights—a “must” in our safety program. 
So meetings, discussions, speeches on com- 


munity price ceilings, proper use of rationing 


stamps, rent control, etc., are the means by 
which we will educate ourselves, the Negro rank 
and file, to become participating citizens in the 
OPA programs. 

The National Urban League and other na- 
tional organizations stand ready to help any 
local group organize such an educational pro- 
gram, because the national organizations are 
“in” on the program aad stand ready to dc 
their part. In August 1940, when Miss Harriet 
Elliott, Consumer Commissioner of the Advisory 
Commission on National Defense, called her 
first conference of national orgaaizations, Negro 
organizations were there. Since then, under the 
leadership of the Group Services Branch of 
OPA’s Department of Information (where 


versity Women, the CIO and AF of L, they 
women’s auxiliaries, and all the oth We 
have never been absent. Never have we worked 
alone and apart as a Negro group. What ha 
been done on the national level caa be done ip 
your community. By the same token, what ha: 
been done by labor organizations can be 
complished fact with full racial particip 

Sooa the Community Service Member of 
your War Price and Rationing Board will bk 
launching the Home Front Pledge Campaign ir 
your community. It is a campaign designed fo, 
all the people. Do not wait for the Communin 
Service Member of your local board to fir 
He is a busy persona. Offer him your x : 
Tell your Board Member you are ready to carn 
your part of the work load. Yes, it will take time 
It will take energy. But by so doing you and 
your group become an active participant, taking 
your place beside organized labor and other 
groups. By so doing you help win the war and 
win the peace. 


Reducing Racial Tensions 


Continued from Page 157 


which is the mother of prejudice, consists in 

working for some aim which is of common 

benefit. 

The campaigns which offer the best oppor- 
tunity for using such tactics are as follows: 
1. The campaign for Abolition of the Poll 

Tax, as a necessary qualification for vot- 
ing, since such abolition obviously will 
help white workers as well as Negroes, and 
has been in fact supported by white labor 
organizations. 
The campaign for broadening the Social 
Security laws to include domestic ser- 
vants and agricultural workers and the 
self-employed, and to make the benefits 
greater, in line with the proposals of the 
National Resources Planning Board, and 
the recommendations made by President 
Roosevelt to Congress. 
The campaign for enactment of the Fed- 
eral Aid to Education Bill, (Senate 637). 
This would be of great benefit to whites 
as well as Negroes in the states where 
better educational facilities are most 
needed. 
The campaign for 
through _ subsidies. 


price roll backs 
Subsidies are the 


method used by Canada and Great Brit- 
ain to prevent increases in the cost of 
living. 
Campaigns for better health and hospi- 
tal facilities, especially in congested war 
areas, where necessary, at the expense of 
the Federal Government rather than th 
local governments. In most cases Federal 
expenditures should be demanded be- 
cause the local governments hesitate to 
undertake the expense of providiag such 
facilities because they rather reasonably 
believe that the need for them may dis 
appear when the war production stops. 
Too few predominantly Negro orga.izations 
have sought allies from chiefly white organiza- 
tions in their efforts to obtain such legislation 
But neither have the unions or other organiza- 
tions predominantly white which are also inter- 
ested ia such legislation sought help from Ne- 
gro groups. The fault of segregation in this re- 
spect lies to a considerable extent on both sides, 
to the detriment of the effort to enact such 
progressive measures and to the continued neg- 
lect of a useful method of breaking down preju- 
dice through common effort to achieve goals 
which are of common benefit. 































































































Muriel Sutherland 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE ANNOUNCES 
FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The National Urban League for Socia 





1 Service Among 


‘ 


Negroes recently announced the 1943 winners of its 
field of social work. The winners were chosen by the 
League's Fellowship Award Committee, of which Dr 
Sadie T. M. Alexander, of Philadelphia, is chairman 
Recipients of the fellowships are Miss Muriel Suther- 
land, of Glen Ridge, N. J., and Miss Catherine L. Black 
well, of Louisville, Ky. Miss Sutherland is a graduat 
{ Radcliffe College, while Miss Blackwell received he 
degree from the Louisville Municipal 
Negroes. Both are currently holding civil service post 
as investigators in the Public Welfare Departments of 
their respective counties, and will enter the New York 
School of Social Work (Columbia University) at the 
opening of the Fall Quarter. Miss Blackwell received 
the award known as the Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship 
The Urban League's annual fellowships were estab- 
lished in 1910 as a means of encouraging especially 
qualified Negro students to choose social work as a pro- 
practically 


anual fellowship awards for professional study in the 


College fo 


fessional career. At that time there were 
no professionally trained Negro social workers, whereas 
today Negro students are enrolled in schools of social 
work throughout the country, including two accredited 
schools for Negroes at Atlanta and Howard Universities 

The National Urban League fellowships alone have 
trained ninety-four men and women who occupy out- 
standing social work posts in public and voluntary or- 


ganizations. 


Survey of the Months 






WELFARE AGENCIES SHARE IN PROCEEDS 
OF ARMSTRONG-ROBINSON FIGHT 


Ten and New York 
were recipients of direct contributions from the pro- 
ceeds of the Armstrong-Robinson fixht, which was held 
on August 27 in Madison Square Garden in New York 


Through an agreement with Mike Jacobs, promoter of 





welfare organizations 








national 


/ 


the fight, and George W. Moore, manager of Henry 
Armstrong, five percent of the gross gate receipts was 


earmarked for the participating agencies 


Especially significant is the fact that it was the first 
time that contract terms for a major prize hight provided 
for contributions to Negro welfare organizations. At a 
dinner tendered Mr 
resentatives of the ten organizations, Mr 


said ‘I am retiring from the fight game, but I will 


Armstrong and Mr. Moore by rep- 
Armstrong 


always be ready to render any service for the organiza 


tions that are doing so much for the advancement of 


my peopk 





Ihe organizations which shared in the gift were 
the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 


National Urban League for Social 


ored People the 
Service Among Negroes: the Harlem Defense Recrea- 
tion Committes the National Associaticn of Colored 
Graduate Nurses; the Council on African Affairs; the 
National Council of the YMCA: the Riverdale Orphan- 
age: the Hope Day Nursery; Wiltwyck School for Bovs, 


and St. Martins Episcopal Church 









Catherine L. Blackwell 





















ST. PAUL RED CAPS 
WIN COURT VICTORY 

A decision recently rendered by Chief Justice C. J 
Groner of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals gave the 
station employees of the St. Paul Terminal the right to 
select the United Service Employees of America, CIO, 
as their bargaining representative, thus giving Negroes 
their rights under the Railway Labor Act. The St. Paul 
Minn Recorder, of August 13, says: 

“The decision resulted from a suit filed in 1941 by 
the UTSEA-CIO against the St. Paul Union Terminal, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the National 
Mediation Board after the Board had arbitrarily certi- 
fied the Clerks Union without an election as the collec- 
tive bargaining agency for the 45 station employees of 
the St. Paul Terminal. This was done over the re- 
peated protests of the UTSEA who had been desig- 
nated by the employees as their free choice. . . . 

“President Willard S. Townsend of the UTSEA, in 
commenting on this victory, declared: 

“*This decision of the Circuit Court is indicative of 
the changes taking place in the railroad industry as a 
result of intelligent organized pressure. This decision, 
more than any other action taken in behalf of Negro 
railroad workers, flanks the proponents of job dis- 
crimination and opens the flood gates for a successful 
offensive against the forces that seek to eliminate the 
Negro from the railroad industry.’ ” 


* 7 * 


C. B. POWELL NAMED 
TO ATHLETIC COMMISSION 


On August 11, Dr. Clilan B. Powell, president-edi- 
tor of the Amsterdam Star-News, was named by Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dewey as a member of the State Ath- 
letic Commission. Dr. Powell is the first Negro ever 
designated to this body, which directs boxing and 
wrestling 

Dr. Powell began practice in New York as the first 
Negro doctor to specialize in X-ray work. A graduate 
of the medical school of Howard University, he 
served his interneship at Bellevue Hospital, New York 
In 1934 he entered business as a director of the Vic- 
tory Mutual Life Insurance Company, becoming presi- 


dent in 1940 
e «es 


CHILD CARE CENTER AND PLAYGROUND 
PRACTICE DEMOCRACY 


Ihe White Plains Urban League reports, through its 
cooperation with the Westchester Nursery School Coun- 
cil, a child care center has been established in White 
Plains, N. Y., which takes care of white and colored 
children whose parents are employed in war work and 
essential civilian industries 

Sponsored by various community groups and super- 
vised by volunteers, the community playground of 
Nyack, N. Y., opened for its fourteenth year in July. 
One of its most enthusiastic supporters is Miss Helen 
Hayes, the well-known Broadway actress, who at the 
opening noted with satisfaction that the children, stream- 
ing in from many directions, were almost equally Negro 
and white 
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TWO NEGRO OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO 
ARMY PRESS BUREAU 


On August 5 the War Department ann 
assignment of two Negro officers to the pres 
the Bureau of Public Relations. They are ( 
Roberts and First Lieut. Daniel E. Day, 
Chicago. 

Captain Roberts has been assistant publi 
officer at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., since 1942 
veteran of World War I, enlisting as a privat 
and serving with the 325th Field Signal Battal 
1918 he was commissioned a First Lieutenant, 
Negro to receive an appointment in the Signal ( 
Captain Roberts studied engineering at Kansa 
Agriculture College, after which he entered the 
tising field. 

Lieut. Day entered the United States Army 
when the 8th Infantry Regiment of the Illino 
tional Guard was federalized and became the 
Field Artillery. A member of the National Guard 
1938, he was commissioned a Second Lieutenant, 
Artillery, in 1941 and promoted to First Lieutenant 
1942. He has recently served as battery executive officer 
with the 931st Field Artillery Battalion at Camp Forest, 
Tenn. Lieut. Day attended Crane Junior College, the 
Lewis Institute and the Chicago Art Institute. He was 
associated with the Robert S. Abbott Publishing Cor 
panv of Chicago for four years 


* . * 


URBAN LEAGUE ISSUES 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The National Urban League has recently issued two 
new pamphlets entitled “Interracial Cooperation in 
Action,’ and “Racial Conflict—A Home Front Danger.” 
The first publication outlines the objectives, program 
and methods of the National Urban League, and 
second presents lessons of the Detroit riot. 

Ihe Urban League also ccoperated with the CIO 
Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination in the prep- 
aration of a pamphlet, “Working and Fighting 
gether,” published by the CIO. This pamphiet is 
cerned with the vital question: “What can unions 
about the problems of minorities in their own orgar 
tions?” 

Further information about these pamphlets may 
obtained by communicating with the National Uri 
League, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y 


* * * 


NEGRO ATTORNEY APPOINTED 
TO DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General Francis Biddle announced recent 
the appointment of Martin A. Martin, of Danville, V 
ginia, as an Associate Attorney in the Trial Sectio 
Criminal Division, Department of Justice 

Mr. Martin is the first Negro attorney to be assign¢ 
to this branch of the Department. 

He is 33 years old, a native of Pittsylvania Count 
Virginia, and a graduate of Howard and Ohio Stat 
Universities. He was graduated from the Howard Law 
School in 1938 and the same year was admitted to tt 
Virginia bar 


















































































OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
APPOINTMENTS 


Chest \. Bowles, head of the Office of Price Ad- 
t in Connecticut since February 1942, be- 
ane Ser-or Deputy Administrator with the powers of 
5 eer manager, Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brow ounced recently. Mr. Bowles took office in 
Washincton on July 27 
M wles was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
} i descendant of Samuel Bowles, famous news- 
nape tor and founder of the Springfield Republican. 
iter duating from Yale in 1924, Mr. Bowles worked 
ort time on the Springfield Republ'can before 
‘ New York to engage in merchandising and 
ark search. In June, 1929, he established the ad- 
ertis firm of Benton & Bowles in New York 
Ea n 1942, Governor Hurl appointed Mr. Bowles 
ij of tire rationing and in May, 1942, witt 
ng of sugar and gasoline and the establish- 
vent of a State OPA Office, Mr. Bowles became full- 
m te director 
Mr. Bowles is a member of the National Committee 
f the National Urban League 
T. Arnold Hill to 
Handle Racial Matters 
Pr Administrator Brown has appointed T. Arnold 
Hill as Special Assistant to the Administrator to deal 


with racial matters 


Mr. Hill has been on the OPA staff as Special As- 





sistant to Deputy Administrator John E. Hamm since 
October, 1942. Mr. Hamm left the agency July 1, 
1943. Prior to coming to OPA, Mr. Hill has been 
Industrial Secretary of the Natio Urban League, 
consultant in the Federal Work Projects Administration 
WPA), and assistant director in the Office of Negro 
Affairs, National Youth Administratior 


Office Established in Harlem 

Negro Executives Appointed 
On August 7, the New York district office of the 
the cstablish- 


Office cf Price Administration announced 
ment of a Harlem Office in the New York office of the 
OPA and the appointment of Negroes to work as ad- 


ministrative assistant and food specialist 


Franz Byrd has 


been named strative 


assistant 





and Roy Lancaster as food price specialist, according 

to Frank C. Russell, OPA district director. A 1 ber 

of vclunteers, most of whon Negr are to assist 
the work of the Harlem offi 






WHITE SOLDIER COURT-MARTIALED FOR 
a ecntae NEGRO ay wt St 


A group of white and Negro 1: lez s and liberals 
have joined in making protest to the Secretary of War 

nst what they consider a gross miscarriage of jus- 
t in punishment imposed upon Sergeant Alton Levy. 
[heir statement presents the following facts 

Sergeant Alton Levy—a white soldier—has just beer 
court-martialed, reduced to a private and sentenced to 


guardhouse at hard labor with an 


months in the 
$18 a month forfeiture of pay. His 
to Jim Crowism and to unfair discrim‘natory treatment 
called to fight for 


four 


crime—opp0csition 


his base of Negroes in an army 


emocracy and against racism 





representative of 


Workers l nion, 


Alton Levy was a 


Ladies’ Gar 


In civilian life, 
the International ment 


re than a 








AF of L. He was inducted into the army m 
year ago. He rose to the rank of staff sergeant at 
tached to the 420 TG (PP) BIC—AAFTIC, at the 
Lincoln Air Base, Lincoln, Nebraska. He was assigned 
to work with the Negro troops there. In that positior 
Levy observed what he considered to be discriminatory 
treatment of the Negro troops (Negroes sleeping on old 
canvas cots while white troops were given new arm 
cots with mattresses and “all the trin ng Negros 
kept in camp while white soldiers were given pass¢ 
Negroes “hounded, cursed, yelled t a generally 
treated abominably.’ He protested against this type 
of discrimination at staff meetings both because he be- 
lieved in democracy and also feared it would lead to 
increased race tension at the camp, most of whose of 
ficers were white Southerners 

Early in August, shortly after a riot in camp involv- 
ing Americans of Mexican descent and Negroes had 
justified Levy's fears, Levy was examined by Army 
intelligence officers with reference to statements he had 


allegedly made, the which dealt with 


major portion of 


objections to the treatment of Negroes at the post 


Levy was called to the stand and denied all the 
charges except for the statements about the mistreatment 
of the Negroes. As to them, Levy's position was “I 
wouldn't deny them if I could. I said them and I still 
say them.” 

After lengthy consideration of the case the prose 


cution said the court would be obliged to find Levy 


not guilty on all counts. The court then adjourned 


On Moncay, August 16, 1943, the court martial again 
met and found Levy guilty of all charges 
Since the major charges against Levy seem to have 


been his criticism of the mistreatment of Negrocs in 
the camp, leading American liberals have joined to- 
gcther to urge Secretary of War Stimson, Chief of Staff 


General! Cramet 


Advocate 
this 


General Marshall, and Judge 


review of thorough 


case and a 


to conduct a full 


investigation of the circumstances surrounding it. The 
closing sentences of their letter state that “This 
needed to prevent a miscarriage of justice which would 


not only hurt a single individual but also would react 


unfavorably upon democratic morale within the army 
and the civilian population. The existing racial tensions 
in this nation are so great that we must be extremely 


careful not to pe nalize those who seek to establish bette 


relationships between the races 





FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL ENROLLED IN 
U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS PLAN 





Freedmen’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., recentl 
became one of the first three institutions in the natior 
to enroll in Federal Security Agency's plan to ada 


65,000 women to the country’s nursing personne] unde: 
of the enacted Bolton Nurse Train 
ing Act, creating a United States Cadet Nurse 
Providence of Washington, and 


Hopkins Hospital 


provisions recently 


Corps 


Johns 


insti? 


also 


Baltimore 


Hospital, 

were the other two 

tutions enrolled 
Under the plan, 


Continued on 


available to 


Federal funds are made 
Page 189 
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two ye 
Urban 


$s 
he war. 


ars of community and national leadership account for the important position of the 
League and its forty-seven affiliates in the war effort. The Urban League fights the 
cause at home with vigor and determination. It renders invaluable aid in the prosecution 
The assistance you give the National Urban League and your local branch hastens the 


of democratic victory at home—as surely as it will be realized abroad. 
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VICTORY THROUGH UNITY— 
THEME OF URBAN LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE 


CHICAGO, IIL 


League Secretaries al] over the country are preparing 


to attend the Annual Conference of the National Urban 


League, to be held September 28 through October 3, 


with the Chicago Urban League as host. Earl B. Dicker- 
son, president, and A. L. Foster, executive secretary, 
are planning to make this an outstanding event 

The conference theme is “Victory Through Unity 
The concluding feature will be a huge “Four Freedoms 
Rally” at Orchestra Hall on Sunday, October 3 









Victory Through Unity Week 


Governor Dwight H. Green of Illinois and Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, as well as the governors 
and mayors of many other states and cities, have desig- 
nated the week of September 26 to October 3 as Vic- 
tory Throuch Unity Week 


On the inside cover of this issue of Opportunity is a 
photograph of Mayor Kelly issuing his Proclamation 
Other persons in the picture (standing from left to 
right) are: Mrs. Dorothy Bushnell Cole, chairman, 
Committee cn Public Relations, Chicago Urban League ; 
Mrs. U. G. Daily, board member; Dr. Charles M 
Thompson, treasurer; F. T. Lane, director, civil educa- 
tional department; Miss Vivian Cheatum, Thicago De- 
Ralph Lee Goodman, board 
Alderman George D. Kells, chairman, finance 
committee; John Meddlers, committee member; Mrs. 
Olive Diggs, editor, The Chicago Bee ; and Mrs. Lovelyn 
Seated: Mayor Kelly and A. L 


secretary, Chicago Urban Leaguc. 


fender representative ; 


member ; 


Evans, board member 
Foster, executi 

Some of the business houses of Chicago will decorate 
their windows especially for the observance of carrying 
out the theme 

Practically all Protestant, Jewish and Catholic congre- 
gations of Chicago will observe Sunday, September 26, 
as Victory Through Unity Sunday. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Minneapolis Urban 
League reports splendid success in the placement of 
Negro workers in the three leading textile industries of 
the cits The employment of Negroes at the Minne- 
apolis Knitting Works was initiated in May of this year 
This company which had never before in its history 
employed Negro workers now has several women on the 
payroll] as matrons, cafeteria workers and machine 
operators. 

The Munsingwear Corporation, largest Minneapolis 
textile firm, employed its first Negro workers in October, 
1942. The firm now employs approximately fifty Negroes 
in skilled and unskilled capacities. One young woman 
is employed as a clerk in the executive offices. 

The Strutwear Knitting Company was the second 
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The Urban League 


As this issue goes to press, Urban 


textile firm to fall in line, and now employs « num}. 
of girls as machine operators 


The successful integration of Negro worke: 


O they 
respective plants has been effected as a 1 of 
cooperation of the Minneapolis Urban Leag th 
personnel departments of cach firm. In ea star 
management has indicated to the Urban |! the 
their Negro employees are not only doing | d 
of production, they have also established su = 


ships with their fellow white workers that w 
as an “experiment is now an established 
employment that will henceforth be a permanent 


ployment policy. 





Upon the recommendatio 
ton, executive secretary of the Minneapo 
League, the Board of Directors has appoint 
mittee on post-war planning. The job cf t ‘ 
will be to evaluate the re spons bilities t , ft 
the League at the close of the war 
additional needs in budget and staff in ord 


adequately with post-war pon sibilities 


MOBILIZATION OF 
EMERGENCY POLICE BY 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 

NEW YORK, N. Y The New York Urban Leag 
after a period of complete reorganizatior 
program has just begun to hit its stride. In th 
Harlem riot the League broke into the n 
result of a quick mobilization of 150 men for 
gency police duty 

Shortly after the Detroit riot an Urban Leagu 
mittee, headed by the League’s Executive Sex 
interviewed Police Commissioner Lewis Valentine out 
preventive steps in combating outbreaks in Harlem 
The Commissioner indicated that he would like t 
many more Negro policemen on the force A call 
out from the League’s office through the press for 
between 38 and 45 years of age to sign up for a poli 
training school weeks before the outbreak. More 
100 men signed up and on the Monday evening follow- 
ing the riot, 150 men responded to wires and a radio 
appeal by Lester Granger to give volunteer service. It 
work of these men was praised by Mayor LaG 
and Commissioner Valentin« 

A combined statement on the riot was issued | 
New York, Brooklyn and National offices, and a co! 
ference to mobilize all organizations behind a pract 
prevention program will be put on by the combined 
Leagues in the New York area 

The Health and Housing Department of the League 
inder the direction of Goode A. Harney has organized 
two projects which bid fair to command city-wide at- 
tention. One of them will involve the management 
of leased properties under a cooperative plan. Negro 
building craftsmen will thereby get their first oppor- 
tunity to do building repair and construction work 


tas 












Harlem 
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Harlem on a scale comparable to that of large white 
ontracting firms. The second project involves the 
fgture integration of Negro physicians in public hos- 
sitals and the promoticn of an inter-racial volunteer 
hospital the Harlem area 

The League’s Executive Secretary has recently beer 
minated for a place on the Social Action Committee 


of Social Work. His paper 


National Conference 


eliv at the regional conference of the National 
afer in New York City will be published in the 
Proce gs published by the Columb.a University Press 


ARMA CORPORATION AND 
BROOKLYN LEAGUE AGREE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y The Brooklyn Urban League's 
du Department has just announced that as a 
It a conference held betw the employment 


ring Corporation and Na 


Arma Enginee 


i Urban League industrial secretaries, 


Cal of the 
the com- 
local League 
Negroes 

nt made by 


promised full cooperation to thy 


for more 


florts to gain employment 


The conference followed a stat Lorenzo 


Jar ndustrial secretary, that the company was re- 


News Front 


employees, both male and female 









The talks revealed 


jecting tco many colored applicants 


that Arma is thoroughly satisfied with its present Negro 


Some foremen have 
even testified in writing as to their satisfaction with the 
work of their Negro The has 
about four hundred Negro employees who are distributed 


range of occupa- 


workers company now 


throughout the war plant in a wide 


tions, out of a total of more than six thousand workers 


Ihe Brooklyn Urban League’s Industrial Department 
is also pleased to announce that it has referred the first 
Negro female production workers to be employed by the 
Intertype Corporaticn, a large Brooklyn war plant. Of 
now employed here, the 


Negro 


a total of five Negro women 


first four were sent by this office This gain for 


workers is the direct result of the constant cooperation 
of the New York State Committee on Discriminatior 
with this Department. In 1941, the first male Negro 


yroduction worker was placed with this same plant as a 


I 
blacksmith 

Mr. McConnell, employment manager for Intertype, 
told the League this week, “I am completely satisfied 
with the work of our first Negro women, and will not 


hesitate to employ more when in need of workers 





THE SOUTH 
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LIGHT FROM 


Continued from Page 


modestly, but with assurance. “Be patient with 
ss white folks. Realize that it takes much time 
for us to get over ancient traditions. Remem- 
ber that the problem of the Negro is just a part 
f a world-wide, age-old struggle for democracy, 
against prejudice of race, nation and religion. 
Encourage every one of your people to grasp 
all possible chances for education. Be proud of 
your great leaders, like George Washington 
Carver and James Weldon Johnson. Join with 
them, not in making a separate Negro culture, 
but in making your own contribution to our 
common American culture.” As she steps down 
from the platform the applause is strong and 
enthusiastic. 
How Fast and How Far? 

far can we go2” The 
girl smiles ecagagingly. 


‘How fast and how 
auburn-haired Nordic 
“As far as we can toward full opportunity for 
all, without regard to race, creed or color. Not 
as fast as you and I would like to go. We must 
be realistic. Already many persons are up in 
arms against the President, Mrs. Roosevelt and 
others of your friends, because of the help they 
have given the Negro in recent years. As fast 
as we caa go without defeating ourselves. We 
must not go so fast that we shall get a kickback 
from reactionaries.” 

Discussion waxes general and animated. Ne- 


groes are gratified that white students speak 


familiarly of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, the Pittsburgh Courier, the Durham 
Conference. They are encouraged to hear a 


broad-shouldered Caucasian professor confess, 
“I am not always proud that I am a white 
man! I am proud that conditions are gradu- 
ally growing better!” It is a revelation for some 
of the whites to hear a young colored man pro- 
claim, “I am proud to be a Negro! I wouldn't 
want to be anything else, if I could!” It is the 
shock of new knowledge which makes one long- 
sheltered the dominant group 
privately confess, with shame, “I never knew 
before that Negroes aren’t satisfied!” and which 
makes others quietly take up a collection for 
Hungerford School before they go home. All 
these and many other things make participatiag 
teachers agree with the professor of religion 
who declares. ““We do our best teaching of the 
year on the day that we have an interracial 


girl of 


young 


conference !” 

History shows that when an institution loses 
the support of the educated, and particularly 
of teachers and ministers, that institution is 
doomed. Tomorrow may belong to the “die- 
hards.” The long future appears to belong to 
the youth of today. More and more they are 
seeing and spreading light. Increasingly they 
are thinking clearly and meaning just what 
they say when they pledge allegiance to the flag, 
“liberty and justice for all.” 
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The Negro and Radio 


Continued from Page 16! 


J. S. Nathaniel Tross, originator of the Communit) 
Crusader programs 


certain advances against this tradition are al- 
ways possible, those who are critical of the 
limited place which Negroes can obtain in the 


broadcasts of some Southern stations must re- 
member that the limitation is a reflection of the 
general social aad economic pattern of the sec- 
tion rather than a specific policy of individual 
stations. While many are gradually introducing 
such innovations as a special Negro announcer 
or a Negro engineer, these stations can no more 
pursue a policy of opposition to the convention 
and survive than could any other agency. There 
are, nevertheless, definite guarantees which local 
stations make to the general public, Negroes in- 
cluded, which point the way of progress to better 
socia! relations. The code of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters provides specifically for 
the presentation of all sides of a public dispute 
whenever one side has been aired. The organ- 
ized broadcasters further condemn any insulting 
references to race and color. Many local sta- 
tions are devoted to the promotion of interracial 
understanding and improved race _ relations. 
Moreover, seeking to lead liberal thought. a 
number of local stations carry network pro- 
grams which can and do express convictions 
which would be controversial storm centers if 
they originated with the stations themselves. 
This imposition of the national attitude over 
sectional prejudices is a form of “power propa- 
ganda” which fights the narrowness of local 
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viewpoints. In isolated cases local UlIVEs 
have cut special expressions of a lil char- 
acter regarding race relations. The result 
has iavariably been that the libera timent 
gained wider circulation through | sensa- 


tional action. 


No Short Cut to Achievement 


\ note of warning should be s 
Negroes themselves in regard to their 
All too often Negroes give th 
ance of anti ipatiag spec ial consider 
radio because of their race. The progra: 
tors are unanimous in their opinion tl 
talent will be required to fill places in 
dustry. Negroes have no right to expe 


radio. 


their journey toward achievement in rad 
be shorteaed simply because they are Ne 
A group of Negro singers who happen t 
together and sing Negro spirituals need 
no open-armed welcome from radio. A 
from a program director states: 

I think Negroes make the mistake of assur 
radio simply beca 


blame radio for tl 


they do not win a places 
are Negroes. Thus they 


faults 


[his emphasizes that Negroes utilize skill and 
preparation in presenting to the public pro- 
grams which are worthy of approval in their 
own right rather thaa because they happen to 
be put forward by a group of colored peopl 
We mention the Negro spiritual specifically 
in this context because it has been most sinned 
against by whites and Negroes alike. Some years 
ago there was in radio a popular practice of 
jazzing the tempo of classical songs and seati- 
mental ballads. The spiritual was included in 
the fad and there were loud voices of protest in 
the Negro press and from various groups and 
organizations. Radio was then accused of pros- 
tituting the sacred songs of the race to cheap 
exploitation. However, many have not discerned 
that the radio choirs and quartets who sing on 
the theory that the spiritual is the magic solvent 
which eradicates all considerations of musician- 
ship and technique are doing a disservice to the 
validity of the emotional expression in the Negro 
song equal to jazzing the spiritual. This ama- 
teur and altogether painful devastation of the 
spiritual by many singing groups, particularly by 
those on small stations, constitutes a greater 
crime than setting it to jazz, for there it retains 
some semblance of musical form at least. In 
the former case Negroes were able to organize 
enough public opinion to dissuade the practice 
of jazzing spirituals. In the latter case Negro 
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geners must sacrifice an apparent pride for 
snything by members of the race that gains a 
sublic heariag and bring pressure to bear on 
g groups to maintain the dignity and 


he singi! . 
the larger cultural expression. 


yorth ol 


We have already noted the enlarged concep- 
on which Negroes in radio have of the de- 
sands of their work. However, evidence of the 
ll is that Negro groups aad organizations who 
gonsor worthwhile projects have not used the 
eources of radio to gain wider currency fo: 


heir ideas. This appears to be the result of the 
e of the groups themselves rather than 


relucta! 
he fact that time is not made available to them 
Our poll reveals that radio stations are always 
ager to broadcast programs in the public in- 
rest, NO matters who originates them: 

If a program merits a place on our schedule 
ompetition with other ideas and talent submitted t 


will be pres 


that program nted to our audience 


so whether the 


j 


henever it is possible for us to do 


nt be Negro, white or whatnot 

We gladly accept any programs which mect station 
tandar “ 

The station welcomes programs reaching the 
standards of production set up by the station 


‘With regard to programs for religious or Civic 


and 


always supplied gratis 


time of station personnel are 


station time 


These are indicative of the general view which 
directors take of broadcasts which are intended 
as public service features. However, in the 
answer of the program director of a major sta- 
tion there is the pointed comment that he does 
not know of “any Negro organization which 
ever proposed to us that they could supply a 
good program of general interest or, for that 
matter, of great interest to Negroes.” This is a 
challenge to Negro groups to awaken to the 
possibilities of presenting their cases to the large: 
audience represented by radio coverage. Here 
again, however, care must be exercised to sub- 
mit ideas and projects which serve the public 
interest. The strict standards of radio 
broadcasting must be respected and adhered to 
in the preparation of scripts. Talent must be 
selected on the basis of ability rather than on 
deference to high position. The presentations 
must be planned to the last detail. 


Community Problems Solved 
[he kind of program which makes a con- 


tribution to public welfare is exemplified in the 
Community Crusaders series (WBT, Charlotte, 





broadcasts. In 
city of Charlotte was one of the worst in the 
couatry, with a disproportionate number of 
major offenses committed by Negroes. 
solutions were tried, but even harsh law enforce- 
ment failed to solve the problem. The bitter- 
ness and resentment which were the inevitable 


N. C.), which won for its orginator, Dr. Tross, 
the coveted Variety award for public service 


1938 the crime record of the 


Many 


results of such a situation moved Dr. Tross to 
attempt a solution which was differeat and suc- 
cessful. Using the facilities which the 50,000 
watt power of WBT afforded him and with the 
sympathetic cooperation of officials of the sta- 
tion, the minister quickly organized the leaders 
of his own group into an determined 
group, calling itself “The Community Crusa- 
A series of exhaustive surveys revealed 
social and economic conditions among Negroes 
which could not fail to breed criminals. The 
results of these surveys were exposed in the white 
light of radio publicity. The effect of the broad- 
mass mectings, interracial 


active, 


ders.” 


casts was startling: 
cooperation was solicited and achieved, reforms 
were suggested and, with the help of civic lead- 
ers, Carried out. 


An impressive list of genuine accomplishment 


has been accredited to the activities of the 
Crusaders and their broadcasts: 
Charlotte’s Greenville housing project took between 


400 and 500 families out of the worst slum district into 


decent living quarters 


Negro boy scouts, with a full-time executive secre- 
tary, and Negro girl scouts were organized. 
The appointment of a Negro truant officer reduced 


school delinquency 
rhe 
Charlotte force 
A projected Negro park and better recreation facili- 


appointment of four Negro policemen to the 


ties. 


The general attitude of the radio industry re- 
garding the men and women who aspire to its 
offering of careers is demonstrating that 
talent and skill and preparation and _thor- 
oughness can win a_ place, whether that 
talent be the histrionic genius of an Orson 
Wells, the warm humaneness of a Molly Gold- 
berg or the infectious humor of an Eddie An- 
derson. Negroes might well look to the dedica- 
tion of Wings Over Jordan for a progressive 
statement of the fruition of their hopes ia radio. 
Wings Over Jordan, first dedicated to the 
hearts of Negro Americans, then dedicated to 
the hearts of the Americas, now dedicated to 
the hearts of the world. 
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New Books Worth 


Seeking a Way Out 


NEW WORLD A-COMING—Inside Black America 
By Roi Ottley. A Life-in-America Prize Book. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 


OI OTTLEY’S “New World A-Coming” is a major 

contribution to the literature on the problems of 
Negroes in Harlem and in other parts of the United 
States. The book reviewers have praised this produc- 
tion beyond any other volume about Negroes that has 
been published in recent years. The writer feels that 
there are several specific reasons for this treatment 

1. The book is a simply written, straightforward 
presentation of the social, economic, political and spirit- 
ual problems of Harlem Negroes. It is not the usual, 
heavy sociological treatment of the subject. 

2. Timeliness would rank especially high in evaluat- 
ing this book. It came off the press just after the recent 
disorders in Harlem, Detroit, Beaumont and Los Angeles 
when interest in the problems of racial minorities was 
accelerated. 

3. White America is concerned about the attitudes 
of Negroes toward the war effort, and this book furnishes 
an up to date commentary on what Negroes think about 
the global conflict and its implications to the status of 
minority groups. 

4. Black America is keen about the various schools 
of Negro leadership and the leading personalities which 
have played or are playing a dominant role on the 
stage of action. 

5. In spite of the serious aspects of the subject mat- 
ter discussed, the author has provided innumerable hu- 
morous shots that punctuate each chapter. 

Put these factors together and you have a perfect 
setting for a “Life-in-America prize book.” 

One of the passages which effectively points up the 
book occurs in the first chapter: 

“Harlem! The word signifies a vast, crowded area 
teeming with black men. Its population is pushing hard 
toward a million and is crammed into two square miles 
Some are foreign born and come from diverse racial, 
religious and national origins. Though their skins may 
be black, brown, yellow or white, they all are secking 
a way out of the impasse of Negro life 

Few if any writers of color have so graphically de- 
scribed the struggle of these peoples to overcome the 
obstacles of an existence which grows out of discrimina- 
tion, segregation and second-class citize nship 

In only one instance does the writer feel he ects off 
the track and that is when he discusses the activities 
of upper class Negroes who earn between three and 
seven thousand dollars per year. This excursion is ar 
2pparent attempt to show that Negroes have a middlk 
class society group just like white people. But the salar 
range and the illustrations given certainly do not prove 
the case. The cold facts are that we have no middle 
class comparable to white America, and there is no need 
to try to make out a case for it. 

There is an excellent bibliography included at the 
end of the book that can serve as a guide for further 
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Reading 


reading by scrious students of the race 
might also wish that Mr. Ottley had incl 
list his reportorial notes accumulated d 
years of newspaper experience 
Here is one newspaper reporter who 
much more than surface reactions in his ass nts 


EDWARD S. LEwis 


important Scientific Ideas 
RACE: SCIENCE AND POLITICS. Rev 


By Ruth Benedict. New York: The Vik 


vy 


1943. $2.50. 


CIENTISTS have studied racial differen 
have listed them and shown how they 

mitted. But when the scientist has isolated a d 
in hair texture or head form or measured the amount 
of dark pigment in the skin, he insists that he has not 
by measuring that difference stated anything about 
superiority and inferiority. To state a difference is not 
by that token to label it “bad” or “good.” To investi 
gate whether it is better or worse than something els 
a special study of special facts is necessary. With race 
the scientist must study peoples under good enviror 
mental conditions as well as under bad ones before he 
can come to any decision about “better” or “worse 
He knows that statistics on il] health and illiteracy may 
be measurements of what race prejudice can 
people who cannot get jobs and cannot get appropria 
tions for adequate schooling. Before he can decide 
what innate abilities two groups of different races ma 
have, he knows he must study two groups with equa 
opportunity to make somcthing of themselves 

The scientist has therefore made special studies of 
superiority and inferiority. He has asked whether Nature 
has set limits to the intelligence and the abilities of any 
race, limits which we could ignore only at our peril. He 
has asked whether any race has a rightful claim to in- 
alienable superiority on all fronts. He has asked whether 


things we are fighting against, like Axis aggressions in 


Europe and China and Axis enslavement of subje 


peoples, are racial traits which will persist in thet 
their “blood” is purged out of existence 
These are scie ntific questions on whic h the anthr 


pologist, the anatomist, the biologist, the psychologist 
ind the sociologist have collected data for decads 
Their answers are summarized in the first sectior 
this volume 

[he second section is about the way race has | 
pressed into the service of politics. Modern natior 
have everywhere claimed that their race was biolog 
ly and perpetually superior to other races. Confusior 
between the facts of race and the claim of racist 
iniversal in the modern world, and this volume is 
ranged to show that thev are poles apart. They 
different in their history, in their votaries, and ir 
data they make use of. Just as scientific knowlede: 


racial differences needs to be objectively presented, 








else 


ace 













the modern world is a subject for sober 





9 racist 
cording 

The fina! chapter is an anthropologist’s answer to the 
-stion, “How can we stop this epidemic of racism?” 
senedict believes that race attitudes are not something 
ebich cat legislated like taxes and rationing. Race 
rejudice s to be conquered on the local front in our 
pools, churches, our factories, our cities, our 
yal districts. Improvements in hiring and firing, in 
ousing, educational and health facilities will come 
entually only as they are locally supported. Each man 
ad wot and child can heip by every act of fair 
slay and every bit of cooperation and courtesy. 


The author states nowhere in what respects this 
evised edition” differs from the original edition of 
440. Whatever might be the case, the reviewer finds 
hat the references in no case refer to the material 
sublished between 1940 and 1942, although numerous 
iluable works appeared during this period. But in spite 
f this minor flaw in its construction, this is one of the 
sost valuable studies attacking the irrationality of race 
ayths and popularizing the outstanding scientific re- 
arch on this field. In general, one cannot admire too 
auch the skill with which the mosaic is put together 
ut of its thousand details. It is a book of important 
cientific ideas brilliantly sustained by facts 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


The Economic Status of the Negro 


THE NEGRO'S SHARE. A Study of Income, Con- 
sumption, Housing, and Public Assistance. By 
Richard Sterner, in collaboration with Lenore A. 
Epstein, Ellen Winston, and others. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4.50. 


HIS book, by Dr. Sterner and his associates, is the 

outstanding contribution to our knowledge of the 
sconomic status of the Negro which has appeared in 
more than a decade. Part I is devoted to “Living 
Conditions.” After a short introduction, in which the 
Negro should get less because he can live for less” 
nyth is exploded, Dr. Sterner briefly outlines the occu- 
pational and employment trends. These are the onl. 
chapters which are not good, but Dr. Sterner cannot 
be blamed. He was forced to complete the book before 
the 1940 census data for occupations were available, 
and he had to condense what material he had too much 
to do it justice 

The chapters on family composition, income, ex- 
penditures and consumption, and those on housing con- 
ditions reveal Dr. Sterner at his best. His carefully 
and painstakingly assembled statistics show that Neg- 
rocs have the largest families and the most broken 
ones; yet that the Negro family income is invariably 
lower on average than that of the white’s. The race 
differential is largest in the South, especially in rural 
districts. Negro family incomes below ordinary sub- 
sistence levels are the rule rather than the exception 
The data on expenditures are revealing. Dr. Sterner 
concluded “that the general regarding 
Negro improvidence and extravagance are greatly exag- 
gerated and that the Negro population includes a sub- 
stantial number of families which balance their budgets 


impressions 





better than the average white family of corresponding 
means.” (p. 94). “It has been established that a large 
number of Negro urban families handle their food 
money better than white urban families of correspond- 
ing economic status.” (p. 123). 

“Under the present system the overwhelming majority 
of the Negro population apparently is economically un- 
able to meet its medica] needs” (p. 154)). “Half of the 
white families and four out of five Negro families in 
the eleven [southern] states lived in [unpainted, 
weather-beaten frame houses]” (p. 169). Urban Negro 
dwellings were very poorly equipped with toilet facilities 
and other health aids and conveniences. Conclusions 
drawn from other expenditure and consumption data 
are equally dismal. 

Part II, dealing with “Social Welfare’’—i.e., WPA, 
NYA, CCC, general relief, etc. 
Virtually never have Negroes received their share based 
on need, and rarely have they even received their share 
based on their proportion to the total population. 
Moreover, many of the agencies which were squarest 
to the Negroes—e.g., CCC and NYA—have been killed 
by Congress, and others, such as the FSA, are in mortal 
danger of being similarly wiped out. The United States 
Housing Authority, and related agencies, “have given 
[Negroes] a larger share of the benefits than has any 
other major group of public-welfare agencies” (p 
323). But the Federal Housing Administration tacitly 
advocates including race restrictions in its features as 


is easily summarized. 


“protection against adverse [valuation] influences” (p 
315). 

Dr. Sterner’s book is not easy reading. It is, how- 
ever the work of an eminent statistician who has per- 
formed miracles to reduce a mass of data to readable 
form. No American can possibly glance through it 
without discovering some of the basic sources of the 
current racial bitterness. All could profit by studying 
it. Its publication alone justifies the expenditures of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York which has spon- 
sored it in the “Negro in America” series 

—HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


Discriminatory Practices 


PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION. By 
Charles S. Johnson. New York: Harper & Bros 
1943. $3.50. 


R. Johnson has rung the bell again! One of the 
most productive sociologists of America, he has 
been giving us an unending stream of articles and bocks 
all of which, in spite of their large number, are char- 
acterized by a high degree of academic and reportorial 
factualness mellowed by an excellent creative talent and 
charged by a real literary power 

The present study is another distinguished addition 
to Dr. Johnson’s amazing scholarship. It is a forthright, 
comprehensive and revealing assembly of disturbing 
facts about the Negro’s relation to the American scene, 
including discrimination in the national emergency, 
commercial and professional opportunities, transporta- 
tion, housing and recreational facilities, opportunities 
in the public service, for education and for exercise 
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of civil rights and citizenship responsibilities. He shows 
clearly that customary rules governing Negro-white re- 
lations are essentially symbols marking the white man’s 
concept of the relative social status of the two races 
By showing that these symbols are fully as important 
as specific prohibitions he has made an inestimable ad 
vance toward removing the deep down causes of our in- 
terracial conflicts 

As earlier studies of the American Negro were too 
prone to gloss over variations in patterns of segregation, 
so they also tended to assume tacitly that the wide 
range and the subtlety of the Negro responses to segre- 


gation and discrimination could be adequately d: 


scribed 


in such simple terms as anger, annoyance, resentment 
and resignation. Indeed, it is not surprising that in 
nation dominated by the white man the problem of 
the Negro’s reaction to discrimination should be un- 
consciously neglected by scholars as well as by laymen 

Furthermore, the subject is a delicate one for discus- 
sion and pertinent data have not been easy of access 
The section of Dr. Johnson’s monograph devoted to the 
specific behavioral adaptations which the Negro makes 
to specific discriminatory practices belatedly fills some 
of the gaps in the literature on this most serious prob- 
lem of race relations in the United States 

All in all, this is, indeed, a book based on wide re- 
search. It corrects many minor errors of other writers 
and presents a clear and straightforward picture of its 
subject. The book is popular in manner, and it should 
remind the average student of our minority problems 
of much that he has forgotten. Those who have never 
found time to go through other books covering this 
topic will doubtless learn from it much that they never 
knew. Dr. Johnson has fulfilled his task not only with 
vividness, tenderness and deep truth, but with, one must 
note at once, a magnificent virtuosity in the manage- 
ment of his material. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Beauty in Bronze 


BENVENUTO CELLINI HAD NO PREJUDICE 
AGAINST BRONZE: Letters From West Afri- 
cans. Edited by Anna Melissa Graves. Published 
by the Author, P. O. Box 308, Westminster, Md. 
$2.00. 


HIS book by Miss Graves is one of the most pleas- 

urable, most satisfying I have read in some years. 
I liked it first of all because the author, who is inci- 
dentally white, reveals herself as a true lover of human- 
ity—of all the so-called races. And her feelings are 
not based on the abstract but on knowledge, on world- 
wide contact. She has met and has lived among nearly all 
the leading peoples of the earth, in some cases teach- 
ing them English. Twenty-two months in China; two 
years in Russia; eight months in the Caucasus; nine 
years in Europe ; visits to most of the Latin-American 
countries, in one of which, Brazil, she spent a year, 
and in another, Peru, ten months; Portugal, six 
months; Syria and Palestine, cight months; West 
Africa, six months; also visits to Japan, Korea, and 
four months in ten leading American Negro colleges. 
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The result of this almost universal contact 
lock on life that is most refreshing and ra 
ticularly welcome in this era of racial 
strife 

his present book—-she has written ot 
chiefly with the African Negro and is a d: 
pournt of ancient and mediacval Negro 
not so pleasant to read treatment of the Af 
under white imperialism. 

In her treatment of | 
as do so many other white writers, 
ancient Egyptians had a Negro strain, and 
proves her point in scholarly manner. She 
the Negro was, according to the record, th 
iron, and that he introduced it into Egypt 
cans had a wonderful art 50,000 years ag 
probably the first artists—facts which she 
pally from Leo Frobenius, greatest of all 
gists. In fact, I recall visiting an exhibition h: 
Trocadero, Paris. bout 1931, in which t 
several large rooms filled with African art 
sands of years before Christ 

Miss Graves 1s als 


For more than thirty years I have been study 


a careful student of icon 


of the past, and comparing them with those 
times, principally living Negroes, therefore, I 

tified to find Miss Graves 
taken a side view of Akhenaton and posed besid 
of a Negro high-school youth of Westminst 


has done just this 


her home town. The result is most striking—twe 
3,000 years apart, yet almost identical Th 
to settle forever, except for the most confirmed Neg 
rophobes, the question of what “race” was Akhenator 
“most remarkable of the Pharoahs” and the 
recorded history to enunciate the idea of On 
and the unity of all things in the universe, 
laying the foundation of Western civilization 

There is also a brief but compact history 
Islamic Negroes in North Central Africa, and 


empires as Timbuctoo; some rare facts on the Negro 


contribution to Spanish civilization from 750 to 145 
4.D.; and of the very little known role of the Africar 
Negro in bringing iron to far-off India and Java 

All of the above, however, is really only the intro- 
duction. Her principal theme is the African today 
Wanting to know more about the latter, she selected 
the Gold Coast “for a very special reason.” She hac 
heard that the Africans there had considerable say ir 
their own rule and hoped to find them more naturally 
African than the others, since she felt that those who 
suffer from injustices cannot be natural because of 
complexes which are the inevitable result of forced en- 
durance of grievous wrongs. But she was to be sub- 
ject to sad disillusionment. The Gold Coast, too, was 
suffering from white imperialism. She writes, “I founc 
that the Gold Coast was not a place where one coulé 
find Africans without grievances. 

“They were liable at any time to be grossly 
sulted ; for insulting the natives helped the white man* 
prestige, and any resentment on the part of the na- 
tives could not be tolerated; for if the white mart 
tolerated any resentment of his insults that toleration 
would mean hurt prestige.” She adds that there were 










ame © lerate white men but even those were 
ord tt neur in the general treatment because “to 
low a tive to think he could expect redress be- 
se of thing said or done by any white man would 
yt th estige of all.” 
as f onomic and other injustices, she found the 
“old ( seething” with them though they were 
wet less cruel than those “from which the 
vopl Kenya and South Africa were suffering 
For , a heavy tax on the huts of the natives was 
ater and the salaries of Negro officials were cut 
wt the price of cocoa fell, so that fantastically 
higt s could continue to be paid to white officials 
Miss Graves found the Africas in innately courte- 
ndly people, and who pay great attention 
pe cleanliness. She tells of the amazement of 
Af n in a Swiss hotel, when he was charged for 
att 
Wh in Africa she made mar friends and the 
tter have written her, telling of conditions, give 
at lism to the book, revealing as they do, the 


feelings of the writers. Some of these letters are from 
the Gold Coast 
Among the writers are Mrs. Casely- Hayford, wife of 


the noted barrister, and the Kisseadoos with whom she 


Afric n England; others are from 


ved in 1930 

| could say much more on this very fine book and 
I do hope that it will have the circulation it deserves 
[ particularly recommend it to all Negro colleges and 


il students of African life, regardless of color. In ad- 


ahi 
as the price of books go today, it is worth more 
It is well-printed on 


ditior 
than the two dollars asked for it 
good paper, is finely illustrated and has a good biblio- 
graphy As was said, it is published by the author 
which leads me to remark, as I have so often done, that 
some of the finest books I know, some with the most 
luable and uncensored information, are published 
Because such books are off the beaten 


no ready demand for them and thus 


by the authors 
track there is 
the regular publishers pass them up 

J. A. ROGERS 


Testing Criminal Behavior 


CULTURAL AND RACIAL VARIATIONS IN 
PATTERNS OF INTELLECT. Performance of 
legro and White Criminals on the 
Adult Intelligence Scale. By Solomon Machover 
Ph.D. New York: Bureau of Publicati 
ers College, Columbia University. $1.60. 

O the lay reader the significance of a technical book 
lies in the attitude with which the problem under 
discussion is approached and the conclusions reached, 
rather than with the process described in detail for the 
student of methods. One cannot help wishing, however, 
that with the book Cultural and Racial Variations in 

Patterns of Intellect there might be appended a digest 

written in non-clinical terms so that even the layman 

geht appreciate the great advance in psychological 
ting which is constantly being made. This book, writ- 

n by Solomon Machover, Ph.D., is published with the 

pproval of Professor Percival M. Symonds, sponsor. 








The study was made to determine the psychological 
differentiation of groups differing in level of culture, 
race or criminality. Subtests of the Bellevue Adult In- 
telligence Scale were used. All the criminal subjects 
were examined in the Psychiatric Clinic of the Court 
of General Sessions in New York County 

The problem is stated thus: Are (1) culturally diver- 
gent Negro criminal groups, (2) New York City Negro 
and White criminal groups and (3) New York City 
White criminal and White non-criminal groups differen- 
tiable ? 

The study as a whole comprises 425 male subjects 

This study is a far cry from the simple tests which 
twenty years ago were considered enough to deter- 
mine the measure of intelligence. Many an intelligent 
person of limited cultural background was then con- 
demned as having a low IQ. In the introduction to 
this book, Dr “intelligence” test 


as “much more than a measure of intelligence: it 


Machover defines an 


yields a pattern of functional organization in which 
the whole individual projects significant aspects of his 
life history.” 

The opening words are significantly noteworthy 
“Performance on an ‘intelligence’ test is an expression 
of a whole personality operating at a particular time 
in its history in a given field situation. ; 

Throughout the book there is a scientific objectivity, 
an absence of dogmatism and a refusal to jump at con- 
clusions which inspires confidence in the method used, 
in the suggestions made and conclusions reached 

For instance “All the important relationships be- 
tween the organization of abilities and factors in the 
personalities and life histories of the subjects and in the 
testing field situation have not been corralled in this 
study, nor are they likely to be in any study which 
does not include an exhaustive penetration of the life 
and the personality of each subject.” 

And again: “Negroes are significantly though slight- 
ly differentable from Whites of equal composite test 
ability in the organization of mental functions and 
the differentiation is probably attributable to differ- 
ences in cultural factors which elude control. These 
cultural differences may find expression on the tests in 
part through the medium of personality factors gen- 
erated in the course of social impacts which differ 
for the two races.” 

The conclusion reached is that “of the three factors 
studied, level of culture, at least in the manner in 
which it was involved in this investigation, proved to 
be by far the most potent in affecting the patterning of 
abilities !” 

In comparing the pattern of a group of culturally 
very restricted Negroes from the South with that of a 
northern Negro group, the former show marked defects 
in perceptual organization and in perceptuo-motor in- 
tegration. It is suggested that the maturation of these 
functions is dependent on training through schooling or 
experience at a higher level of cultural complexity 
than this group enjoyed. Important is this comment: 
“The test pattern associated with marked cultural re- 
striction is similar to patterns which differentiate nor- 
mals from individuals showing pathological impairment 
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of mental functioning. It is consequent! £ Rested 
that no clinical designation of a particular ttern a 
indicative of mental pathology is safe wit refer. 


ence to the cultural level of the subject 
The slight differentiation 


write criminal groups is not considered to , 


between the > and 


cliabl- 
evidence of a biotype difference in the pat ng of 
the abilities concerned. “‘Uncontrolled effecti, 


mental factors secondarily associated with 
be the explanation. 

In the comparison between white non-crin 
white criminals, it is found that “the crimin 
appears to reflect greater scholastic maladjustn 
spite equivalent grade attainment, relatively p 
ing, generalization, and judgment with respect 


good 


Again “developmental backe 


values, and relatively immediate alert 
social sophistication 
inferred 


and personality structure may be 


The final conclusion is the urgent need for 
individual case studies with respect to the def 
of culturally very deprived individuals in abst: 
perceptual processes. “Subjects such as thos 

southern Negro group in this study offer the po 
of throwing considerable light on the relationships 

tween deteriorative dysfunction and developmental ; 
adequacies resulting from cultural restriction.” 


study 


belief 


To this lay reader the great significance of this 
lies in the corroboration which it gives to the 
that it is fallacious to divide men into groups. There 
is so much mixture in each of us that to segregate per- 
sons on the basis of skin pigmentation seems rather silly 
As for criminal behavior, what is criminal in one field 
of social living may be heroism in another: witness the 
acts of war. Only on the 
the differentiation of 


some degree of accuracy 


same cultural levels may 


man with man be tested with 


and since it would be utterly 
impossible to get all the cultural factors equal, this stu 
dent of human relationships believes that each mar 
must be judged on his merits as an individual an 


as a member of a group 


HELEN BAYNE ANTHONY 











Survey of the Months 


(Continued from Page 177 


<hools tehing part in the program. The schools in 
curn will furnish scholarships, fees, books, maintenance, 
giforms and monthly allowances for cadet nurses 
Student nurses already in training may join the U. S$ 


Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Women 17 or 18 to 35 may also apply for admission 
f they graduates of accredited high schools with 
atisfactory scholastic standing 

According to Miss Lucile Petry, Director of the 


f Nurse Education of the Public Health Serv- 


Divisior 

e N » young women will have the same status in 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps as other racial groups 
In jition to Freedmen’s Hospital, the hospitals 
«here nurse training is provided for Negroes which are 
expected to enroll under the Bolton Nurse Training Act, 
nclude 


John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala.; University Hospital School of Nursing 
Lamar School of Nursing), Augusta, Ga.; Provident 
Hospital School of Nursing, Chicago; Dillard Univer- 
sity School of Nursing, New Orleans ; Homer G. Phillips’ 
School of Nursing, St. Louis; Lincoln School of Nurs- 
ing and Harlem Hospital School of Nursing, New York 
City; Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Philadelphia ; 
Meharry Medical College School of Nursing, Nashville ; 
Columbia Hospital School of Nursing, Columbia, S. C. ; 
and St Philip Hospital School of Nursing, Medical Col- 
ee of Virginia, Richmond 
* * * 
NEW APPOINTMENTS TO FEPC; 
RAILROAD HEARINGS TO BE HELD 
On July 1, President Roosevelt added three new 
members to the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
The new members are: Miss Sara Southall, formerly 
with the International Harvester Co., Chicago, a direc- 
tor of the Chicago Urban League and chairman of its 
Industrial Relations Committee ; P. B. Young, publisher 
of the Norfolk Journal and Guide, chairman of the 
Southern Conference on Race Relations, chairman of 
the board of Howard University, and a member of the 
National Committee of the National Urban League ; and 
Sam Zemurray, president of the United Fruit Co., New 
Orleans, La. Old members of the Committee who were 
held over include: John Brophy of the CIO; Boris 
Shishkin of the AF of L, and Milton P. Webster, vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
Malcolm Ross, once director of information for the 
National Labor Relations Board, has been appointed 
executive director, replacing Lawrence Cramer, who 
resigned. 
At the first two-day mecting of the new Committee, 
held in July, Chairman Francis J. Haas stated 
The newly appointed Committee has accepted the 

responsibility placed upon it to promote the fullest utili- 
zation of all available manpower regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. The objective is to 
further the prosecution of the war, worker morale, and 
national unity. This duty, to give every industrial 
American a chance to serve his country, must be 


achieved. It is obviously basic to democracy. It is a 









Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) .... ‘ B.S. Degree 


2—Elementary Education 


(Intermediate, Grades 48) .... B.S. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 


(Elementary and High School) -B.S8. Degree 


4—Industrial Arte: 
(Elementary and High School) 


....-B.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 


The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 


of Teachers Colleges 
Por further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 














SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La 














LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





OPpPorRTUNIT 


JSoutnal of Negto Life 











AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—O——_ 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 
—_—o——__ 
Information address: 








BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Two-Year Curricuirm leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


] Same credit toward the diploma or 
| degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 


| 
| SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 


For Further Information, Write 

| FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
| Director 

247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 














KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
—— 1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 
and Mus B Degrees 
% 


Reasonable expenses 
Located in the midst of natural beauty 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body 
Well trained faculty and teachers 
A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 











XAVIER UNIVERSITY — 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by | 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inciudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 



















FOR VICTORY 


BUY BONDS 
AND STAMPS 



























engagement in the air 





war necessity. It is what all right-minded 


Want 
. I learned last week in Detroit, whe; d aioe 
make tanks and airplanes side by side, th worker 
in war plants did not lose their heads at « 8 the 
hoodlums were rioting in the streets 
On August 10, the Committee announ ppoint 
ment of Bartley C. Crum, of San Fran Chief 
Counsel in its hearings, September 15, If - 
alleged employment discrimination by a 1 of 1 
road companies Associated with Mr. ¢ i] 
Charles A. Houston, of Washington, and H 
of New York City 
* * > 
EDWARD LAWSON HEADS 
REGIONAL OFFICE 
Edward Lawson, former managing cdit Opp 
tunity, has been appointed director of the al of 
fice of the President's Committee on Fair 
Practice, it was announced by Monsignor |! sj 
Haas, chairman of the committee 
Now permanently installed in the Empire S Build 
ing, the office will receive and investigate « plaint 
of discriminatory employment practices in ti tes of 


New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ma 
Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire 
Mr. Lawson was acting examinecr-in-chare 


F. E. P. C. before it became an independent w 


The committee formerly was under the 
the War Man-Power Commission 
* * 


LAUNCHING OF LIBERTY SHIP 
THE S.S. JOHN MERRICK 
The S.S John Merrick fourth Liberty 


named for an outstanding American Negro, was 


July 11, at the North Carolina Shipbuilding ‘ of 


Wilmington, N. ( 


The vessel was sponsored by Mrs. Martha Merrick 


Donnell, of Durham, daughter of John Mert whe 
was one of the founders of the North Carolina Mutua 


Life Insurance Company. The Merrick is the first Lib- 


erty ship built in North Carolina to be named 
Negro 
Governor J. Melville Broughton of North Carolir 


and C. C. Spaulding, president of the North Carolina 


Mutual, were the principal speakers 
The North Carolina Shipbuilding Company was one 

of the yards cited recently as the most efficient pro 

ducers of Liberty ships and naval vessels. At its W 

mington yard Negroes working in skilled and 

skilled capacities constitute 29.8 percent of the 

plovees 

* . * 

NEGRO FIGHTER PILOTS SUCCESSFUL 

IN SICILIAN CAMPAIGN 





In commenting on the Army Air Forces fighter squad- 
ron in North Africa composed of Negro pilots, the 
press branch of the War Department's Bureau of P ib 


lic Relations said on June 24: 


“On the late afternoon of June 18 came the 


First Lieut. Charles W. Dryden, 22 years old, of 8” 


Home Street, Bronx, New York City, was attacked over 
Pantelleria, then in Allied hands, by a force of twelve 


A flight of six P-40's led by 
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Ten more 





island 


to protect the 


man FW 190's trying to raid the 


fighters bombers 


hovered above 


yerman 


sich th W 190's were escorting. In a lively en- 
ae t American Negro flyers parried the Nazi 
at. damaged two of the German fighter planes and 
weal the mainder to retreat 
In July, the nation’s press carried accounts of Lieut 
harles | Hall, 22, of Brazil, Ind., first Negro pilot 
shoot wn an Axis plane during a successful Allied 
sid in Sicily. According to the Chicago Defender, of 
Hall, who attended Illinois State Teacher 
ege harleston, Ill, for three years, and the other 
‘ert on the mission over Sicily were honored 
the presence of General Dwight Eisenhower on their 


NEGRO LAWYERS TO BE ACCEPTED 
FOR JUDGE ADVOCATE SERVICE 






Rep g to a request made by the National Lawyers 
did that competent Negro lawyers be accepted in the 
dee Advocate General's De partinent, the War De 
sartment, through Assistant Secretary of War Jchn J 
UcCk ard 
I p ed to place a limited number of Negro 
idee vocates in designated service commands. Selec 
of these officers will be made by the Judge Advo 
e G ral from qualified officers of other arms and 
. or if this source is not adequate, by the ap 
wintment of qualified enlisted men after successful 





of officer-candidate school 


UBRARY OF CONGRESS DOCUMENTS 
CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
The many outstanding contributior 


Negro to American 


s of the 


mmed up 


American 


culture are and docu- 








i in a new publication entitled 75 Years of Free- 
jom Commemoration f the 75th inniversary of the 
Proclamation of the 13th Amendment to the Constitu- 


the United States, just published by the Library 
The book, which has been over two years 
f preparation, contains an extensive bibliography, based 
pon the and held in the 
Library of Congress commencin 1940, 
75th anniversary of the proclamation of the 


{ Congress 


concerts 
g December 18. 
Amend- 


of exhibits 


series 


t which ended slavery 
product of the combined 
Negr 


and 


This publication is the 
forts of many prominent authorities, 


Negro manuscripts 


nd covers music, art, books 








» and white, 








JOHNSON G, SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 




















TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Sehoois of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One end One-Helf Million Dollars. 
For further intormetion eddress 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


a 
The Colilege—JEFFERSON CITY 


Liberal Arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 

Physical Sou ion 


Enlisted Reserve ve Army Corps 


| The School of 1 Law—SAINT touts 
) The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
| The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


} psoas 


| For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 





| Jefferson City, Missouri 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
A College accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living. 
Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
are offered in the following Sehools and Departments 


of instruction: 
HOME ECONOMICS 


ACRICULTURE 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Complete Courses leading 4 Certificates and Dipiomas 


Commercial Geetetiee and Special Trade Courses 
Men and Women. 
Approved by the Civil Aeronauties Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. DO. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 











INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert« owner to be uninsured. 







See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening. closing and auditing books 
corporations as well as making income tax re | 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers | 
| and arcountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondence -tudente | 
86 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CiTY | 








MOn 53493 — 








Education for Life in War and Peace” 


> 


A Class "A" College for Men and Women 
chines 
ROTC UNIT U. & ARMY AND NAVY 
FREE WAR COURSES SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 
Regular Academic and Trade School 
Offerings Lead to Bachelor's 
and Master's Deg: ces. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND EXTENSION 


——o——_ 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


STUDY 











EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


oe of Scientific Beauty Culture 





; OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


os 
OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts b he 
Y ability to make an independent living, = here one ——- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ALEX LEALTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washi Newark Rich 
Philedsiphie Atlentic City Atients Baltimore  Secotng 
For burther intormation write 

Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 








HAITT’S VOICE AT THE PEAC} 


Continued from Page 155 


conflict in which we were already .« 

the side of the United States and 

United Nations. If it was an ace for 

ning of the war itself it carried no | 

in estimating the ultimate success of 

which should evolve, for the political 

cial life of the Brazilian people offers 

ample of wise tolerance. Inspired in ti 

ing of national principles by the altruis 
osophy of August Comte, Brazil has been able 
to solve in the most liberal way, as Stefan 
Zweig witnessed, the difficult problem of induc. 
ing diverse peoples to live in peace upon her 
soil, peoples who seem to be separated and 
divided by every possible difference in race. 
class, color and religious conviction. 

May not the world take a leaf from the book 
of Brazil? Is not her success a standing proof 
that essential problems of this sort can be 
solved? They must be solved also by the United 
Nations, and upon the stage of a vast theatre, 
when, having slain the Hitlerian moaster, they 
find themselves faced with the necessity of 
building upon sure foundations a New World 
of Peace. 


RACE CONFLICT AND SOCIAL ACTION 


(Continued from Page 167) 


agement. Constructive social action of this type 
may not prevent future clashes, it is admitted, 
but it constitutes a most vital force for sane 
and intelligent handling of conflict situations. 


Above and beyond the immediate necessity 
to prevent race riots is the insistent demand for 
a sustained program of public education in race 
relations in America. We can no longer justify 
the stupid indifference which has characterized 
our attitude for too many troublesome years. 
Nor can we assume that the burden of proof 
must be left with either racial group acting 
alone. The task is one to which must be drawn 
many thoughtful, progressive people and influ- 
ences. Not only must it enroll the leadership of 
the nation, but it must sink its roots in the lives 
and hopes of millions of plain people, white 
and Negro. And it must increase, a millionfold, 
the number of American citizens whose faith in 
the ultimate realization of real Democracy will 
not be shaken by the unrestrained acts of irre- 
sponsible members of any racial group. Only in 
this way can we hope to achieve the unity 
necessary for Victory and lasting peace. 











